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‘Gray’ Botanies. 


Gray's Botanical Series, 


By Pror. Asa Gray of Harvard University, 
provide the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 


Gray’s How Plants Gr OW, For Introduction, $ .80 
Gray’s School and Field Book, ‘ 1.80 


Gray’s Manual, : : : 1.62 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, two lenses, 2.00 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, three “ 2.50 


Write for circulars of other works in the series. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 


753 di New York. 149 Wabash Ave., — 


Science Books, 


By THomas R. BAKER, PuH.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. Introduction. . 81.00 
A Short Course in Chemistry. ° -60 
Key to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 3.2: —.60 


These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, including the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 
tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 
instruction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 
given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and 
is made familiar with the ExpeRiImENTAL PLAN. The Key contains answers to the 
Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 
concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 
found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 


eral use. 
Senp ror CATALOGUE. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


A STATE ADOPTION! 


BRAND’S PHYSIOLOGY. = 


December Sist, 1386. 


BRAND'S LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY was adopted by the State Commission, under an act of the Legislature, for all Graded, Grammar, and District Schools of Vermont. 
MEACH, SEE | & | BANBORE, Peblishers, St., Boston, and 143 Broadway, York. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Rend- 
ers and Charts Based on Educational 
Principles. 

Adopted for use in a large number of the leading 
cities of the country, including New York City 
(adopted Nov. 4, 1885), Brooklyn (adopted June 17 
1885), ete. Also in use in a large number of leading 
Normal Schools, Colieges, Seminaries, ete. 

FRANK D. BEATTYS, New York Manager, 


BY JOHN W. TUFTS rh HOLT, 


Specimen Pages, and Introductory and Exchange Price-List mailed free. 
SEND 40 CENTS FOR TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Pubr’s. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SPECIMEN PAGES 


From the READERS, CHARTS, and TEACHER'S 
MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY and 
EXCHANGE PRICE List, mailed free 
to any teacher on application. 


9 Bond Street, New York. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF BNGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. 


Adopted in the best schools. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 
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DIXON’S 


10 Different Grades of Leads. 
Unequaled for Art work or 
School Purposes. 


IF YOUR STATIONER DOES 


GRAPHITE 


RICAN 7 GRAPHITE Endorsed by School Boards 


+ 
é GRAPHITE 


SEND 16 CENTS IN STAMPS AND THE NAME OF THIS 
PAPER FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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MICROSCOPES, 
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“ACTUAL BUSINESS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An entirely new, exceedingly pleasant and instruc- 


tive exercise’ for 


Primary and Grammar School 


popiis, by which they acquire, and readily compre- 
1end, a practical knowledge of all the Common forms 
and methods used in eee business, by trans- 


acting business themselves. * 
doing.” 


hey learn to do by 
Used supplementary to Language as applied 


to Business Forms, and Commercial Arithmetic. A 
bank of toy money, $125,000 capital, each denomina- 
tion in separate part of a neat box, a book of instruc- 
tions and furms, and the necessary blanks, complete 


the outfit. 
cents. 
607 b 


QUEEN & C0. 


PHILA., 


Price per set, $2.50 ; 
Address 


APPARATUS. 


Mention this Journal. “= 


Books separate, 25 
G. E, HEMPHILL. 


Allegheny, Pa. 


- $1.25 each. 
-65 pair. 


SPONGES, - 
MITTENS, - 
FOR THE BATH AND 
FRICTION RUBBING. 


Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 


TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 


54 Cedar Street, New York. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromficid Street, Boston. 


CAN RE REALIZED BY CHANGING 


into G percent, Debentures Capital 8600,000 


Large reserve guarantee fund, 


Pamphlets. 


Ws Four Ver Cent Government Bonds 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co ,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 
HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


Language Work below the High School, 


By CHAS. DeEGARMO Pu. D. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


LANCUACE LESSONS. 


NEW MATTER! 


NEW METHODS! 


Prepared for the Use of the Students 


4 
Illinois State Normal University. 


First Year’s Work now ready. 
stpaid. 
ad of the 


Price, 35 cents, 


A limited number of extra copies to be 


PANTACRAPH STATIONERY CO., 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 


Writing thoroughly taught 
rok HAND? Mall or personaily. 
ituations Procured “ll pupils when competen| 
end tor cireular W. GQ. CHAP EEE. Oswego N 


MAT IS THE UNIVERSAL LET- 


RECORD”? 
vroval for 10 cents each, by 


The most convenient 
thing I ever saw,” says F. J. H., N. Y 


Sent on ap- 


WILLIAM T. BARTLEY 
89 Congress Street, Bridgeport. ét. 


label. 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


] l Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY iN VITALIZED P OSPHITES life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 
A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 


A cure for 


56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


EMICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & C1 


Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


DATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 


ety IN PREPARATION 


ADDRESS. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM., 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Boston Agent, 
G. S. PERRY, 
73 Fulton St. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER @& 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Send for Circular. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


Leominster, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


AND 


“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


686 Broadway, New Work, j 
Washington St., Beston, ; 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLURBIANS, 
MAPS CHAKTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars: 


AH. ANDREWS & CO. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued, 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich 
and 95 John St., 


NEW YORK. 


- STEEL 


JOSEPH GI 


THE FAYORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER 


PENS. 


School | Aids. 


SCHOOL CABINET of 
Standard Measures. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every se 1oolroom. 


Toy Money. 


In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 


Blackboard Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate construction 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, 
circles, and ellipses. 


“THE BEST” 
Pamphlet Case. 


Every teacher should have these cases for the con- 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grams, etc. This is the latest and, as its name indi- 
cates, the best pamphlet-case ever made. 


The Atheneum Newspaper File, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


te Send for full descri tions of any or all 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


ARTHUR STOCKIN, 


ENGRAVER ON WOob, 
3 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, Cataiegue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN A TIFT. O 


FOR ALL. $30 a week and expenses 
Outfit worth $5 and particulars 


Work Pp. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


| 
Black | Does the old surface 
| ALLSIZES | 

USE CHALK OR 

SLATE PENCIL » 


need RE-COATING!? 
5 Years Guarantee. 


FREE 
ROBERTS & FAY 


620 Thirteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSUMPTION, 


Ave positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VaL- 
UABLBE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ox- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR. T. 161 Pearlst N. ¥ 


+ 4. SLOCU 
FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 
raphy takes well among teachers. 


Unequaled. 

For the relief and cure of all disvases 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels, the value of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills cannot be overestimated. ‘This 
remedy is also unrivaled in curing 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic affections. 


For keeping the Stomach, Bowels, 
and Liver in good working order, I have 
never found any medicine equal to 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. I always use 
this remedy when occasion requires. — 
Randolph Morse, Lynchburg, Va. 


About five years since, my son became 
a cripple from Rheumatism. His joints 
and limbs were drawn out of shape by 
the excruciating pain, and his general 
health was very much impaired. Medi- 
cines did not reach his case until he 
commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, three 
boxes of which cured him. He is now 
as free from the complaint as if he had 
never had it, and his distorted limbs 
have recovered their shape and pliancy, 
— William White, Lebanon, Pa. 


After suffering, for months, from dis- 
orders of the Stomach and Liver, I took 
Ayer’s Pills. Three boxes cured me. — 
A. J. Pickthall, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, bumor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN Ab 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $160 
a month made. Q Pistance no hindrance as we 
tive Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
WORTHINGTON & ©O.. Hartiord, Conn 


DON’T DELAY! 

E want to engage for the coming Institute 

Season. active teachers, male or fe- 

male, to represent the JoURNAL OF EDUCA- 

TION and ** AMERICAN TEACHER” at every 

County Institute. to be held in Jowa, Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, and Jilinois. 

To any one who means business we will give exclu- 
sive right of territory, and pay a liberal cash com- 
mission. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


E. B. TREAT’S 


of the best selling books, 


f GRANT, 


e an 
best 
10,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $2.00 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 
The new PARLOR GAMES, “Raczs To THE 


Wuirte House,” Quartett, Pyramips, the new way 
of AuTHors, Mucoins, etc. All on 60 Cards, 50c. 


E. B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


Just Published, 


UEER EADY 
UESTIONS EPLIES. 


BY 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 


AND 


One Vol. 12mo. . - - Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistory, (jeography, Biography, Philose- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated poopie, and much of it has never before 
been published in a form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
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ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 


ROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
nm, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
' NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Epiror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER.......eeeeeeee0e $3.00 


AMERIOAN TEACHER and EDUCATION... 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


MEMORY GEMS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


** As turning the logs will make a dull fire burn, so change of 
studies a dull brain.”’ 


** Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


** What is really best for us lies always within our reach, though 
often overlooked.”’ 


** Joy and Temperance and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.”’ 


** Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave.’’ 


‘* Intelligence and courtesy not always are combined ; 
Often in a wooden house a golden room we find.”’ 


‘© Bear a lily in thy hand; 
ag # Gates of brass cannot withstand 
tS a One touch of that magic wand.’’ 


** All things come round to him who will but wait.’ 


** Do thy duty, that is best ; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest.’’ 


** Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing, 
God never changeth ; 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things ; 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone God sufficeth.’’ 


** Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 
Take heed and ponder well what that shall be.”’ 


** In the world’s broad field of Battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife!’’ 


** Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.’’ 


HOW I BECAME A TEACHER. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


A NON-PROFESSIONAL CONFESSION. 


While the famous and successful teachers are telling 
how they became famous and successful, why should not 
Has not fail- 


somebody tell how the mark was missed ? 
ure, too, its lessons? And is there not, in a partial suc- 
cess, something specially suggestive and interesting? It 


is occasionally the chance combination that crystallizes into 
a discovery. Why should we not have, then, a brief his- 


tory of what may be called accidental teaching ? 


As a schoolgirl, I had the misfortune to be a show 


pupil. Nature had given me an aptitude for study and 
an appetite for mental acquisition which made the aver- 
age classroom tasks mere play. There was not the least 
merit in excelling, and the praise which I received was 
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3.25| without any serious omission, a résumé of any number of 


entirely undeserved. I don’t think I valued it very 
highly, for I knew that what cost little effort could merit 
little reward, but the positive harm of this state of things 
was that I missed the discipline of serious study, for al- 
though I was always “La petite,” the little one in a class 
of girls much older, my activity was never fully employed. 
Consequently, although not naturally mischievous, I had 
usually a hand in whatever mischief was afloat. But 
all my petty offences were forgiven, in consideration of 
the comfortable fact that I could be depended upon at any 
time to give a correct demonstration upon the board, to 
make a fluent translation, or to rattle off, at a telling pace, 


pages in history or philosophy. As to grammar, in those 
days a bugbear and a stumbling-block, it gave me many 
a moment of triumph. Did I not have every definition, 
every rule, every note, at my tongue’s end? And it must 
have been instinct which gave me the clue to the applica- 
tion of my automatic knowledge. 

My teachers did not attempt to make me realize that I 
had done nothing, but that I might dosomething ; nor did 
they point out the way. I was assured, over and over, 
that with my talents I might do whatever I chose, I might 
succeed at anything,—but no effort was made to reduce 
that vague anything to a definite something. 

The daughter of a widow, living upon her capital 
through along widowhood, and more expensively educated 
than her circumstances would warrant, there came a time 
when I was naturally impatient to relieve her of further 
cost, and, if possible, to return, through my own exertions, 
what had been spent for me. Teaching seemed (forgive 
me, O worthy members of a noble profession!) one of 
those common tasks of mediocrity that I could surely 
perform without any special preparation, or even a very 
serious effort. 

My readers will understand that this was more than 
twenty years ago. Normal schools were few and ill- 
equipped, and any proper standards of the profession could 
hardly be said to exist. It was, as with toomany women, 
a casual undertaking, experimental and temporary in 
character, and begun without any special fitness whatever 
for the work. Yet I did not fail, as I deserved. I taught 
a few young girls, not many years younger than myself, 
ina homelike, easy fashion. We were happy together, and 
considerable. progress was made; but the teaching must 
have been as inadequate as the preparation. It did not 
last very long ; at twenty-three, when a young man is only 
beginning to establish himself in his chosen profession, I 
dropped the teacher to become a wife. 

When I resumed teaching, five years later, the disci- 
pline of life had done something for me. If I had not 
gained much actual practical wisdom, I had been touched by 
that keen and profound sense of an almost painful respon- 
sibility which comes with motherhood. I saw with pas- 
sionate hope the dawning of a new intelligence, quick and 
beautiful and full of promise. I stood with awe before 
this untouched human destiny ; its vast possibilities filled 
me at once with joy and fear. The active interest which’ 
I had taken in the schools near us did not permit me to 
hope that they were such as I could willingly intrust my 
children to. Quite seriously and deliberately I formed 
the resolution to educate them myself at home. 


This time I began with no blind and careless confidence. 
I read with avidity whatever I could find dealing with 
the principles of education. Of what I found, Herbert 
Spencer’s little book was, perhaps, of most value to me. 
I devoured school reports and educational journals, and 
fed upon the husks of educational theories. Keenly alive 
to the educational drift and tendencies of the times, I stud- 
ied school systems, and mingled ardently in the discussions 
of the higher education. 

I began with energy reviewing and rounding out my 
own studies. With a new sense of their meaning, I went 
over and brought up to an intelligent accuracy what had 
been largely a parrot-like exercise of memory. I took 


and delight. I had a double incentive,—the love of study 
for its own sake, and a mother’s passion. 

I laid out in my own mind a clear and definite plan of 
what I would attempt. It should be what seemed to me 
a broad and sound foundation for the intellectual work of 
a lifetime. In this plan I had three leading ideas or lines 
of work. 

First, command of the English language. This implies 
familiarity with English literature, and included, there- 
fore, the habit of reading aloud, a habit continued for 
many years with incalculable benefit. 

Second, a coherent outline, or rather skeleton, of the 
progress of human affairs. History, in the broadest sense, 
was taken as a basis, affording the proper points of con- 
nection for all knowledge of the intellectual and material 
gains of mankind. This also demanded, and as years 
passed compelled, many, many hours of pleasant and 
profitable reading and discussion in common. 

Third, I aimed to give some elementary knowledge of 
the various great lines of human interest and activity. 
Thus, natural history in general was glanced at, while 
individual choice led one child to make botany the object 
and the reward of much out-of-door life. Another beeame 
interested in ornithology, while all found some freedom of 
expression in the arts of design. 

This paper would be far too long were I to review the 
labors and successes of fifteen years. For all those years, 
teaching was really my chief and most engrossing work. 
Yet I know that I am not really a teacher,—I am only 
an amateur, 

It is likely that the ideal education will always be a 
bright vision, forever pursued, never overtaken. The 
perfect balance of free and spontaneous growth, with all 
the benefits of culture and civilization; a full development 
of the natural bent, with the just influence of social and 
mental attrition and a due regard for others,—this is not 
easily attained. 

Freshness and vigor for intellectual pursuits, the power 
of generalization, an independent and self-reliant attitude 
of mind, above all, the absence of pettiness, the readiness 
to take broad views and to look to the general good as a 
far more remunerative object than personal advancement, 
—these are some of the fruits of quiet study at home. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN HIS STUDY. 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH. D. 


The schoolmaster in his study must ponder the nature 
of his calling, not tying himself to one line of inquiry or 
reading. He is not a teacher of natural sciences merely, 
nor of mathematics or languages. He is 
master’s private the director of mental growth and spiritual 
sonra a A development of a society of young people 
history ofedu- Who look largely to him for the determina- 
cational insti- tion of their ends and aims. He is, there- 
— fore, more the student of social, moral, and 
intellectual affairs than of merely scientific or technical 
matters. He has, we may assume, already thoroughly mas- 
tered the necessary parts of those sciences which make up 
the branches of learning in which he instructs. Thorough 
and masterful knowledge is essential here, that there may 
be leisure for the more humane letters. Of the sciences 
which shed light on the development and formation of 
character, he should be a diligent student. Such are psy- 
chology, logie, moral science, social and political science, 
pedagogics, and the history of the theories and methods 
of education. He should further study the origin, develop- 
ment, and essential nature of educational ‘nstitutions,— 
not, indeed, in one book, but in many. He will seek how 
schools and colleges came to be, under what circumstances 
and in what manner they had their beginning, and how 
their first state corresponds to the present. He will, by 
this, be able to answer comprehensively and wisely such 
a question as, What is a school? What is a college? 


up new studies, and pursued them with new advantage 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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BDUCA TION: 


What is a university? Such institutions as the recitation, 
the lecture, the examination, the class system in colleges 
and elsewhere, the graduation and commencement exer- 
cise, and all similar usages and customs which, having 
taken form in the past are continued to this present, should 
be objects of study and diligent inquiry. These scholastic 
institutions may be investigated in the spirit of Dean 
Stanley’s History of Christian Institutions, and, having 
been canvassed historically,—as they have been and now 
actually are,—these institutions may be contemplated in 
their general and abstract idea. The abstract idea, for 
example, of a school or a recitation: what is implied in 
it, what are its necessary accompaniments and conditions, 
and how the ideal of the thing may be realized. 

The schoolmaster in his study also pre- 


The school- 
master as a — pares himself to be a good and fit member 
ottinen. of the society round about him. That his 


learning and character may be such as to render him a 
valued neighbor, friend, and citizen, he studies to make 
himself influentially useful in the community. He illus- 
trates in his conduct a knowledge of affairs and a public 
spirit which make him sought for help and advice. He 
magnifies his place in the community, and elevates the 
tone of life round about him. To realize all this he studies 
all educational reformatory and progressive movements, 
estimates their weight and influence, and as it falls in his 
way directs them in his own community. He inquires 
what is implied in the well-being of the state; he recalls 
that this is the main subject (as many of the learned 
maintain) of the dialogue Gorgias of Plato, and while he 
realizes that it is but little that one man can do for his 
time and country, he shirks not that little. 

The schoolmaster knows much of history and literature ; 
not only that of his own nation and tongue, but also that 
of other nations. This reading he does not set and finish 
in short time, for this is not possible, but as it suits, from 
time to time during all his years. He should be familiar 
with the great examples of learning, industry, and skill ; 
of patience, courage, and heroism; of all magnanimous 
The schoot. #24 high-sounding deeds, not only that he 
master’s knowl- May recount them to the young for the 
forming of their minds, but also as a spur 
to his own sentiments. He reads such books 
as Plutarch’s Lives, and Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s essays 
on great historical characters; for example, the Lord 
Bacon of the former and the Robert Burns of the latter. 
It will be from this line of his studies that he may be able 
to understand and refer to their place and time the his- 
torical allusions which orators and poets and all intelli- 
gent writers and speakers make so much use of. 

When the schoolmaster is in his study he makes it a 
point to know what great books have been specially written 
ata on education and schools. He knows what 
master’s profes- is meant by the Orbis Pictus, the Levana, 
the Hmile, the Republic of Plato, and the 
Grammar of Port Royal; and of modern 
works on teaching he is a close and critical student. The 
essays and lectures of Quick and Payne, the reports of 
Matthew Arnold and Horace Mann, the translations from 
the German and French authorities are all read by him 
and duly compared. The British and American psychol- 
ogists are faithfully and laboriously read, and the parts 
that relate particularly to education and instruction are 
worked over in detail. Hamilton’s lectures on Meta- 
physics, and Sully’s Outlines of Psychology, and Way- 
land’s Intellectual Philosophy are some of his authorities 
on psychology ; while on the philosophy of educational 
processes he sets much store by Tate’s Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. On Logic, the science of the conditions under 
which the mind can know, he holds in high regard Ham- 
ilton’s Lectures on Logic, John Stuart Mill’s treatise on 
the same subject, and Professor Jevon’s two works,—his 
Principles of Science and his Logic. To all of these 


works he returns again and again, never weary of learning, 
never tiring in the search for truth, if perchance he may 
more and more attain unto it. 


edge of ex- 
amples. 


sional author- 
ities. 


ARABIC PROVERB. 


Men are four ; 
He who knows not, and knows not he knows not, 
He is a fool; shun him. 
He who knows not, and knows he knows not, 
He is simple ; teach him. 
He who knows, and knows not he knows," 
He is asleep; waken him. 
He who knows, and knows he knows, 
He is wise ; follow him. 


. 


THE MULBERRY HILL CLUB. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 


Little Miss Hildreth closed her book with a weary sigh. 

What was life to her, or to any school teacher? Only a dreary 
monotony of so many years, composed of so many days of teaching, 
broken by so many breathing spaces in each August, when, too 
spent with toil to enjoy anything, she generally crept off to some 
cheap country boarding-place, where she lay on her bed and 
listened to the summer boarder reveling under her window in all 
the delights of the veranda. 

**T would give the world if something unusual might occur,”’ she 
breathed softly, in despair, ‘‘ just to wake me up to my old 
enthusiasm.”’ 

A rap on the door,—a timid, deprecating appeal for entrance 
made her raise her head from her hands. And with another weary 
sigh she called, ‘‘ Come in,”’ 

A small boy, but still too large for his clothes, which looked like 
an endeavor on the part of an older brother to make the misfit par- 
lors serve him, responded to the invitation, and suddenly placed 
himself before the tired school teacher. 

The weary sigh became an involuntary ‘‘ Oh, dear,’’ that escaped 
her before she could stop it. 

She had never been guilty of such a thing, and she blushed to 
the soft brown hair waving over her temples. The boy heard it, 
and he flushed, too. 

**T can go if you don’t want me to tell you what I came for,”’ he 
said, stiffly; and half turning 

‘Oh, Jake, stay,’’ she cried in distress. ‘‘ Here, I want to 
know all you have come to tell me. Do sit down.’’ 

She pushed toward him the chair that Mr. Eliphalet Phipps, one 
of the school board, had but a short time before left vacant, after 
lowering sufficiently the tone of the schoolroom by his comments on 
the various recitations to which he had lent his official ear. ‘‘ Here, 
Jake,”’ she repeated. 

**No, thank you,’’ said Jake, with the memory of that dismayed 
** Oh, dear.’’ ‘‘I can’t stop. I’ve only come for ma. She wants 
you to come over to supper to-morrow night. It’s Washington’s 
birthday, too, only she didn’t tell me to say that,’’ he added, with 
a gleam in his black eyes. 

‘*So it is,’’? assented the little school teacher; ‘‘I had for- 
gotten it,’’ 

Jake stood, a stolid picture of patience, waiting her answer. 
**T’ll come,’’ said Miss Hildreth, trying to smile a pleasure 
she could not feel. 

** All right,’’ said the boy; ‘‘I told ma you wouldn’t want to, 
but she made me run right straight back from school and ask you.’’ 
The conscience belonging to the teacher set over Mulberry Hill 
school now asserted itself, and she blushed again. 

‘** Jake, I should like to come,’’ she cried. This time she did 
non have to urge the feeling to the surface. 

‘Would you ?”’ exclaimed the boy in surprise. 

** Indeed I would; you tell your mother I am very much obliged 
to her for her kindness in asking me.’’ 

The surprise taking possession of Jake’s round face now mingled 
with a positive delight, and Miss Hildreth, studying him intently, 
saw a glow she had not supposed he was capable of investing every 
feature with earnest purpose. 

“Come early,”’ said Jake, bolting to the door and out of it. 
** Ma said we'd have supper at five.’’ 

The next afternoon the teacher of Mulberry Hill school appeared 
before her pupils arrayed in a pretty green gown, with a pale yel- 
low rose tucked in her corsage. 

**She’s got on her best dress,’’ whispered Mandy Plumb to her 
next neighbor. 

** My, ain’t that a pretty rose!’’ whispered back the girl. 

‘*She’s going somewhere,’’ volunteered Mandy, behind her 

hand, ‘‘ I know; or else she’s going to have company.”’ 
**She’s coming to our house to supper,’’ announced Jake, sol- 
emnly. His voice reached from the back row of boys, not only to 
Mandy’s ears, but to those belonging to Miss Hildreth as well, who 
bit her lip and pretended not to hear. 

All the children in the vicinity now regarded Jake Tupper with 
immense respect, while they furtively employed the time not passed 
in eyeing the green gown and pale yellow rose, in staring at him. 

When school was over, Miss Hildreth called Jake as he was 
**T’ll walk down with you,”’ she said, with a 


darting for the door. 
nod and a smile. 

Jake’s hands fell awkwardly by his side while he came to a full 
stop. The scholars who were hurrying out also paused in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Teacher’’ was good and faithful, and worked with them 
over their lessons, but when did she ever offer to walk along home 
with a boy or girl? After school she was a myth to them all, so 
far as their knowing anything about her doings, or her apparent 
eare for anything concerning them. 

Jake stumbled out into the entry for his cap and coat, in a dream, 
while Miss Hildreth buttoned herself into her brown Newmarket, 
and adjusted her hat with as much care as if she were to have the 
escort of the first selectman of Mulberry Hill; then they both 
turned their backs on the schoolhouse for that day. 

Mrs. Tupper, a large, generous pattern of a woman, with honest, 
gray eyes, and a nose that seemed to be running away from the 
rest of the face to find out things for itself in the world, met them 
at the front door. 

“I thought I'd open this to-day,” she said in a voice generous 
of tone; “I kinder hated to have you come round to the back door, 
bein’ as you’re invited company.”’ 

Jake slipped in after the school teacher’s little figure, in a sub- 
dued state of awe at thus going in the front door. 
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Thank you,’’ said Miss ‘Hildreth, pulling out her 
‘* You are very good to ask me to come.’ 
Mrs. Tupper gave her a keen glance out of the gray eyes, then 


carefully shut the sacred green door. ‘‘ Well, there,” she said, 
‘* you’ve done me lots of good, your sayin’ that. I kinder thought 
we'd ought to be acquainted, seein’ you’re teachin’ my boy. Walk 
right into the parlor, do.’’ 

‘Can't I go where you are sitting ?’’ asked Miss Hildreth, 
giving one look at the haircloth doing hospitable duty. ‘I 
suppose you have plants in your kitchen,’’ she hastened to say; 
‘*T believe I saw some in the window one day when I was walking 
past, and I am so fond of plants! Do take me out there.”’ 

‘* Yes, Ihave,’ cried Mrs. Tapper, well pleased. ‘‘ Me an’ Jake 
sets a sight by ‘em. But I've been sittin’ here waitin’ for you, 
bein’ you're invited company. Walk in, 

Thus being gently pressed, the school teacher allowed herself to 
be inducted into one of the claw-legged, haircloth abominations 
plastered against the wall, while the hostess flurried about, dividing 
her attentions between the stove, astonished at being requested to 
do duty on this occasion, and her guest, whose outer wrappers she 
kept asking, her to ‘‘ lay off and make yourself to home, do.”’ 

Miss Hildreth took off the Newmarket and the brown hat, and 
laid them across the sofa, as Mrs. Tupper approached her the last 
time, her large face showing the effects of the unusual, and thus 
unequal, struggle with the stove, 

‘* Well, there,’’ she declared. ‘‘ I’m beat to think what makes it 
act so. I’m sure, when the minister was here to supper last winter 
it was all right. Well, do set down, do, and then we can visit,” 
and she put her generous proportions on another haircloth resting - 
place against the opposite wall and folded her hands properly in 
her lap. 

Miss Hildreth began about Jake and his studies, and invited Mrs. 
Tupper to drop into the schoolhouse whenever she felt inclined, and 
hear the recitations; and then she related one or two little incidents 
of school life, over which the listener ‘‘ oh-ed’’ and ‘‘ oh-myed,”’ 
finally breaking out into a hearty laugh. 

A creaking noise at this moment made Miss Hildreth aware that 
Jake's black eye was using the space by the door-hinges to good 
advantage. She said, quickly holding out her hand, ‘‘ Come, 
Jake.”’ 

“Ts that boy here ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tupper, turning around 
abruptly, with an expansive ‘‘ My! ’twas all I could do to make him 
promise to come in to supper.’’ 

‘* It's Washington’s birthday, isn't it, Jake ?’’ Miss Hildreth 
made haste to say. ‘‘ To think I should have forgotten it.’’ 

**My! so did I,’’ cried Mrs. Tapper; ‘‘I declare, I’m ashamed 
to say it, seein’ he’s the father of our country, and ab 

Miss Hildreth, realizing here the danger of the little hatchet fall- 

ing on her head, hurried on to say into Jake’s interested eyes as he 
obediently stood before her, ‘‘ I wonder if your mother wouldn’t let 
you ask in some of the school children here this evening, while we 
talk over the Father of our Country, and perhaps play a game 
or two.”’ 
Mrs. Tupper looked around her parlor in great alarm. Still the 
school teacher asked it, and she had come from Boston, where folks 
generally had their way, she reflected, so nothing could be done but 
to fall into the arrangement. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean in here,’’ cried the little teacher, merrily. 
‘*Mrs. Tupper, if you’ll only let us have your kitchen! Will you ?’’ 
she begged with her most winning manner. 

**Land!’’ cried Mrs. Tupper, nearly tumbling from her chair 
in her relief. ‘‘I sh’d think you might; but that don’t seem nice 
enough for you,’’ she demurred, not quite assured. 

“The very thing,’’ declared Miss Hildreth, enthusiastically. 
**May Jake go and ask those children who live near to come in 
after supper ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Mrs. Tupper, generously; ‘‘ but I shall put you in 
the keeping-room. Run along now, Jake, an’ I’ll run out an’ set 
on supper, if you'll excuse me, Miss Hildreth. You can read an’ 
keep comp’ny with yourself while I’m gone.’’ She handed, with 
great pride, the school teacher The Young Ladies’ Annual from 
the table between the windows. ‘‘ My husband’s brother gave me 
that. Folks did say we were courtin’; but land, there warn’t 
nothin’ in it,’’ and the next moment she was out in the kitchen, 
rattling the dishes. 

Miss Hildreth turned the faded leaves, with no thought expended 
on the lackadaisical young women displaying their charms in the 
ancient engravings, and listened to Jake’s bounding footsteps down 
the rutty road to gather his Washington’s birthday recruits. 

** Strange that this country woman should have waked me up to 
my duty,’’ she mused, with a rush at her heart of kindly feeling for 
Jake’s mother on ‘‘ hospitable thought intent,”’ ‘‘ and that I imag- 
ined life unendurably dull here.’’ 

Just as the returning clatter that Jake made reached them, Mrs. 
Tupper’s red face appeared in the doorway. ‘ Now, if you'll 
please walk out, I'll speak to Miss Gates.’’ And the school teacher, 
following the hostess’ direction, and ‘‘ Miss Gates’’ being shouted 
to up the back stairs and appearing, and Jake rushing in red and 
happy, the four took their seats at the supper-table. 

** Will you ask the blessin’ ?’’ asked Mrs, Tupper in a loud, i im- 
pressive whisper; ‘‘ bein’ you’re company I wish you would.”’ 

Miss Hildreth hesitated but one moment, then bent her head and 
reverently asked the presence of the One who had given all mercies, 
to bless them always. Mrs. Tupper wiped her eyes when she had 
finished, and Miss Gates emitted a perfunctory cough that evidently 
was accustomed to do duty in winding up such ceremonies. She 
was as thin of body as Mrs. Tupper was generous, and her spec- 
tacles, behind which it was impossible to see her eyes, appeared to 
be the most of her face. Very soon her history began to be con- 
tributed by the hostess, from which the teacher soon learned that 


she was a third cousin on the mother’s side of the departed Mr. 
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Tupper, who boarded with his widow, and made things pleasant 
by being one of the family. 

“T board with Jane,’’ repeated Miss Gates with dignity, in a 
pause during the narration. ‘‘I do not consider it worth my while 
to keep house for one.”’ 

“And then, you know, ’twould only give a place for Nabby and 
Sophia to visit there everlastingly (they're her step-sisters, you 
know,’’ in an aside to the guest), furnished Mrs. Tupper in the in- 
tervals of pouring the tea. 

** And it would be too much care for me,’’ added Miss Gates, 
with slight attention to Mrs. Tupper, ‘‘ and Jane needs me here, so 
there I be.”’ 

** You don’t do anything, Martha,’’ interrupted Mrs. Tupper 
with emphatic hurry, ‘‘ only see to yourself, an’ your own affairs.’’ 

** OF course not; I board with you,’’ repeated Mr. Tupper’s third 
cousin, Why should I?” 

** Jake,’’ asked Miss Hildreth, ‘‘ how many children have prom- 
ised to come ?”’ 

** Five,’’ said Jake, dropping his bread and butter, which imme- 
diately went butter side down on the teacher’s green dress. 

‘* Take care! My, has it greased it ?’’ cried Mrs. Tupper, lean- 
ing over the tea-service to possess herself of the accident. 

**Not a bit,’’ said Miss Hildreth, gingerly picking off the half slice. 

**See, O Jake, Iam so glad! Whoare coming?’’ she asked 
with the enthusiasm of a child. 

‘* Mandy Plumb,”’ said Jake, disposing of his mouthful expedi- 
tiously, ‘* Bill Powers.’’ 

** You should say William,’’ corrected his mother, with one eye 
on the teacher to see if she were horrified. 

Miss Hildreth nodded her pleasure. ‘‘ Who else ?’’ she cried. 
** I do hope Serina Brackett is coming; she lives so near, it would 
be a pity to have her left out.’’ 

** Well, she is,’’ declared Jack, delighted that he had not forgot- 
ten Serina; ‘‘and the two Mileses, Tom and Louisa.’’ 

Miss Gates’ spectacles being turned in inquiry upon Mrs. Tup- 
per, that lady explained that it was an invitation from Miss Hil- 
dreth for some of the neighboring children to come in after supper, 
talk over Washington,” she added. ‘It’s his birthday, you 
know, Martha.’’ 

‘*Ish’d hope I did,’’ rejoined Miss Gates with a sniff. ‘I’ve 
been reading about him this very afternoon, and trying to celebrate 

up in my room.”’ 

** Martha’s a master hand at readin’, Miss Hildreth,’’ said Mrs. 
Tupper, in pride. ‘‘ Is your tea agreeable to you ?”’ 

‘Thank you, it is very nice,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Oh, well, 
then, she is just the one to help us out this evening,’’ she cried, 
with a nod over at Mr. Tupper’s third cousin. 

‘*T can’t do anything with those Mileses,’’ said Miss Gates, hid- 
ing her pleasure at the attention she was receiving from the school 
teacher's hands undera grim disdain. ‘I don’t believe they know 
who Washington was.’’ e 

**Then you are just the one to tell them,’’ laughed little Miss 
Hildcath. ‘I really think [ shall leave Tom and Louisa to you.”’ 
Miss Gates found herself laughing in a prim way at the novel idea, 
and Mrs. Tupper and Jake joining in, it really became very jolly, 
and the doughnuts and fried chicken and pie tasted so good that 
Miss Hildreth protested she had not eaten so much for a twelve- 
month,—which was the truth. 

At last, when the little teacher could be persuaded to eat no 
more, Mrs. Tupper tied on her big apron and began to clear away 
the supper remains, Miss Gates, now quite in a Washingtonian 
spirit, mounting the stairs to bring down her map and a life of 
the father of his country, and Miss Hildreth and Jake commenced 
to search the old bookcase in the corner of the keeping-room for ma- 
terial on which to base a pleasant and profitable evening. 

Their search revealed only one book that would help them in the 
least, an old reader, —The Columbian Orator,—tattered and torn. 

“‘Never mind,”’ said Miss Hildreth, ‘‘ this will make a begin- 
ning. Now, Jake, you must have a library, my boy.’’ 

‘* How I wish I could,’’ breathed Jake, getting confidence un- 
der the enthusiasm of their mutual work, 

“*To wish is to have it,’’ declared Miss Hildreth with energy. 
‘* Well, here come the children.”’ 

They all came in in a bunch, the Five Corners District pupils be- 
longing to the Mulberry Hill School, and presented themselves, 
laughing and blushing, and altogether delighted, to their teacher. 

In five minutes they were all seated around the big table, and 
Miss Hildreth, taking special pains to place Tom and Louisa on 
either side of Miss Gates’ spectacles, opened proceedings by read- 
ing the first two chapters of the ‘‘ Life’’; then she shut the book 
and asked questions, beginning with Jake, who insisted on sitting at 
her right, on what she had read. It was astonishing, but those 
country children beat her a dozen times, giving quick, accurate 
answers to the questions she plied them with, showing well that not 
a syllable of those two chapters had escaped them. And they sat 
there so absorbed while she explained and pointed out the different 
characteristics of the boy and youth, George Washington, that one 
would have supposed him one of their own schoolmates, and the 
topic a game or frolic. 

Miss Gates’ amazement broke bounds, when Tom Miles requested. 
in a pause of the reading, that they might all stand up and give 
three cheers for George Washington, which Miss Hildreth readily 

allowed. It was done so heartily that Mother Tupper left her 
dish-washing and popped her head in hastily to see what the noise 
was all about. 

**T thought maybe the honse was afire,’’ she said. ‘‘ Well, when 
you get through with him (meaning the Father of his Country) you 
just step out here.”’ 

Miss Hildreth laughed, and said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘*We ain’t ever going to get through,’’ said Louisa Miles, 
“Teacher's going to read another chapter.’’ 


** Not to-night, Louisa,”’ said the little teacher. ‘‘ After this one 
is finished, and the questions are asked and answered, we shall 
have to leave the book till next time.’’ 

“When is next time ?’’ demanded Mandy Plumb. 
make it soon, teacher!’’ she begged. 

** Make it at my house,’’ cried Serina Brackett, eagerly; ‘‘ my 
mother’d love to have you come. Do, teacher!’’ 

Miss Gates’ face fell perceptibly. 


“Oh, do 


[t was impossible to see the 
expression of her eyes for the spectacles, but her mouth wore a dis- 
appointed look, and Miss Hildreth said quickly, ‘‘ If Mrs. Tapper 
invites us, I think we will meet here one evening every week for a 
little while.’’ She did not tell what was springing up in her heart, 
an intense desire looking forward to one evening weekly in the 
schoolhouse to meet all the children under her charge, where with 
books and maps, an encyclopedia and her magazines, they might 
begin the Mulberry Hillreading club. It all thrilled her now with 
the bliss of a new idea, but the trustees of the school must be 
made to see the good of it, before her wish could be voiced. She 
would try it for a while with the few, before the experiment should 
fail with the many. 

Jake sprang to his feet in a flash, rushed out into the kitchen 
and seized the dish-washer by the arm. 

** My senses, Jake! ’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ how you scart me! and you 
most made me break that cup.’’ 

** Do invite her, ma,’’ he implored, ‘‘ to come again!’’ 

** Who ? Miss Hildreth ?”’ 

‘* She'll come every week if you only ask her,’’ said Jake, dread- 
fully excited. ‘‘ She said so, and read with us, and tell things. Do 
ask her, ma!’’ 

Mrs. Tupper, still holding the cup and dish-towel, put her head 
again into the keeping-room. ‘‘ Land! you kaow I want you to 
come same’s if I said so a thousand times.’’ 

“TI shall be glad to show you my books,” said Miss Gates, re- 
lieved to find more ‘‘ Washington evenings ’’ were to be hers. ‘‘ I 
really have quite a pretty collection,’ she added, complacently. 

** Children, we will meet here next Wednesday evening, directly 
after supper,’’ said Miss Hildreth. ‘‘Thank you so much, Mrs. 
Tupper, for asking us! Now each one of us must invite all the 
other children in our school, and I shall give them the notice to- 
morrow that we are to meet here. Now, in honor of the day, I 
think we ought to call our club the Washington Club. Shall we ?”’ 


It was voted with another cheer. 

‘* Now come,”’ said Mrs, Tupper, ‘‘ out into the kitchen an’ 
see me.”’ 

‘* Molasses candy!’’ cried Mandy, as the Club pushed back from 
the table and obeyed the invitation. 

**Land! I sh’d thought you’d a smelt it,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tupper. ‘‘Says I to myself, I might as well have the pot on 
a-boiling while I’m doing up my dishes; but I sh’d thought you'd 
found it out.’’ 

** We've had a deeply interesting time,’’ said Miss Gates; ‘ bet- 
ter than candy.”’ 

‘* Well, you’ve waked up, I declare, Martha,’’? exclaimed Mrs. 
Tupper, gazing at her. ‘I don’t know when I’ve seen you look 
so young.’’ 

Jake ran back into the keeping-room, and bringing out The 
Columbian Orator, began to spout pieces, while the rest pulled 
candy and listened. 

‘*T'll pall your strips, Jake; go on,’’ said the others, until he 
was tired; then the book changed hands. 

**T don’t know but what I’m as well satisfied with my evening,”’ 
said Miss Hildreth, at last at home in her own small room, and 
taking out the withered, pale yellow rose, ‘‘as I should be were I 
back in Boston.”’ 

A bit of paper fell from its resting-place under a kind leaf, and 
fell to the carpet. 

Miss Hildreth picked it up carelessly. 


** T love you, teacher, and I'll study bully for this. JAKE.”’ 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and Jaughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and p!anning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape they surround me, 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
‘Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 


And moulder in dust away,—Long/ellow. 


| Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (XVL.)* 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


VI. — Comrpounps or THE NON-METALLIU 


ELEMENTS. 


SECTION 


5. The Common Acids. 
Supplies. —H2S04, Zn, HCl, NH,OH, blue litmus solution, litmus 
paper, NH,Cl, copper, iron tack, salt, other chlorides, HNO;, 
meat, red twine, cotton wool, salt, AgNO, potassium nitrate, fer- 
rous sulphate, copper plate, wax, platinum. 

Exp. 103.—Characteristics of Acids: Place in a test- 
tube 4 inch of water, add 4 as much concentrated sulphuric 
acid, then drop in a piece of zine. Apply a lighted match 
to the mouth of the tube. Observe the effect. Repeat, 
using hydrochloric acid instead of sulphuric acid. Observe 
the effect. Jnfer one element present in each acid, also 
the reaction in each case. 

Touch a little dilute acid of any kind to the tongue. 
Observe the taste. 

To a little blue litmus solution add a few drops of acid. 
Observe the change in color. Add some NH,OH till there 
is a change in color. Observe the change. Infer the 
relation of acids to alkalies. Dip a blue litmus paper and 
then a red litmus paper into ammonia chloride (NH,Cl) 
solution. Observe the effect on the litmus. Jnfer what 
kind of a substance the NH,Cl is. 

Exp. 104.—Hydrochloric Acid : Heat some liquid acid 
in a test-tube. Observe the odor of the escaping gas, the 
color of the escaping fumes, and the color of the liquid 
after boiling. Jnfer three properties of HCl. 

Exp. 105.—Teacher’s experiment in making HCl, 
E. and 8., Exp. 28. 

Exp. 106.—Chlorides: Dissolve copper (Cu) in HCl. 
Observe the color of the copper chloride (CuCl,). Make 
iron chloride (FeCl,) in a similar manner. Odserve its 
color. Infer the method of forming chlorides, also the 
reaction in each ease. 

Exp. 107.—Place a pinch of salt (NaCl) in a test-tube, 
cautiously add a drop or two of H,SO,. Observe the odor 
of the gas which forms. Jnfer the reaction. Add a few 
drops of silver nitrate (AgNO,) toa solution of salt (NaCl) 

Observe the color of the precipitate. Add 
Observe the change. Jnfer the reaction. Re- 
Infer a test for chlorides. 


and water. 
NH,OH. 
peat, using other chlorides. 
Recitation Work. 

Name three important characteristics of acids. 

State the action of an acid, an alkali, and a neutral 
substance on litmus. 

State the physical properties of HCI. 

State the tests for the presence of chlorides. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


86. Why does HC] fume in the air ? 

87. What are some other names given to HCI ? 

88. What are some of its common uses? Why ? 
HCl acid stains? Why ? 


How remove 


Exp. 108.—WNitrie Acid (HNO,): Examine a bottle 


of the acid. Odserve its physical properties. Warm a 


piece of animal matter in dilute HNO, in atest-tube. Ob- 
serve the effect of the acid on the meat. Place a bit of 
red twine in HNO,. Odserve the change in color. Boil 


cotton wool in the acid. Observe the change in the struct- 
ure of the wool. Jnfer what these results teach about 
HNO,. 

Exp. 109.—Nitrates: Heat a bit of copper in HNO,. 
Observe the action of the acid on the copper, the color of 
the fumes before they leave the test-tube, and after they 
reach the air, and the color of the copper nitrate, Cu (NO;).. 
Infer how a nitrate may be formed. H,O and NO form 
? Infer the whole reaction. 

Exp. 110.—Heat a piece of potassium nitrate (KNO,) 

on charcoal with a blowpipe flame. Odserve the effect of 

the heat. Jnfer the reason for the action. 

Dissolve ferrous sulphate (FeSO,) in water, add a little 

H,SO,, cool the test-tube under a stream of water, pour 

carefully down the side of the test-tube some of a solution 

of KNO,. Observe the color of a ring which forms. 

2 KNO, +4 H,SO, + 10 FeSO, = (FeSO,)NO +? 
Exp. 111.—Uses of HNO,: Boil tin foil (Su) in dilute 

HNO,. Observe what forms (SuO,). Jnfer another ae- 
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tion of HNO, on metals. Cover a piece of copper plate 
with a film of wax ; with a pin scratch some letters through 
the wax. Place the plate in a saucer and cover it with 
HNO, for a few minutes. Remove the plate and melt 
off the wax. Observe the effect of the acid. Jnfer any 
use which could be made of this fact. 

Exp. 112.—Aqua Regia: 3HCl + HNO, (teacher's 
experiment). Place bits of platinum in three test-tubes ; 
to the first add HCl, to the second HNO,, to the third 
Aqua Regia. Observe in which the platinum dissolves. 
Inference, — 3HCl + HNO, = NOCI +? What salt 
of platinum is formed ? 

Recitation Work. 

State the physical properties of HNO,. 

State its action on animal matter,—on metals. 
a nitrate formed ? 

State the test for solid and for liquid nitrates. 

What is a test for free HNO, ? 

How does Aqua Regia dissolve metals ? 

What three substances form when a metal dissolves in 
HNO,? 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 

89. What other name for HNO;? Why ? 

90. Why do brownish fumes arise when a metal dissolves in 
HNO,;? Why does the acid stain the flesh and clothes ? 

91. Explain the use of the acid in etching and cauterizing. 

92. What metals will not dissolve in HNO;? What metals are 
unaffected by it? Why are they dissolved by Aqua Regia ? What 
does Aqua Regia mean ? Why ? 

93. What is gun cotton ? use ? 


How is 


Nitroglycerine ? Dynamite ? 


MODERN ARITHMETICAL WORK.* 


No one thing has been so difficult for us to pass judgment upon 
as the moderna teaching of numbers. We have seen a little of it in 
many schools, some good, some indifferent, some wretchedly bad. 
We should have pronounced it a failure long ago but for the con- 
viction that such level-headed men as Seaver, Young, Lucky, Dut- 
ton, Hall, Giffin, and others, would not be enthusiastic over it un- 
less there was some merit, some reliable principles beneath it. We 
selected Reading, Pa., as perhaps the best place in the country, 
from our standpoint, to observe its working. Supt. T. M. Balliet, 
a remarkably clear-headed philosopher in educational matters, wel- 
comed us to his schools. No teacher was expecting a visit. We 
had no show work, visited several schools, and brought away sam- 
ples of the work as we saw it done by the children. 

Professor Balliet has been there but two years, has made no 
change in the teacher's corps, and those that he found there were 
mostly local talent, largely untrained in normal schools. Because 
of these conditions, we chose to test for ourselves the system in this 
city of nearly fifty thousand inhabitants. We will try the experi- 
ment of giving our readers a little of several things that are repre- 
sentative of the work as a whole, asking that it be borne in mind 
that this is done without any aid from Professor Balliet or any one 
He could have made an ideal showing; we merely give the 
We give what is, rather than what might be. 


else. 
work as we found it. 


OBJECT WORK, 


We saw little of the object work with numbers, because, while 
that was the kind of work most fully developed in these schools, it 
did not show what we sought,—namely, resu//s ; or, in other words, 
results such as we had never seen produced by old-time methods. 
For, taken by itself, we have seen better results attained in other 
days than we have yet seen in the first year’s work by the new 
methods, and we had gone to Reading to see the advantage of this 
method projected into the upper classes. 

We spent sufficient time in the first grade, however, to see what 
they were doing and had done. The basis of the work is the Grube 
Method; but there are many abbreviations of it, and some modifi- 
cations, which make it thoroughly serviceable. Objects are used, 
but the teachers assume that they know the word, number, and 
figures one, two, three, and only dwell upon them sufficiently to 
familiarize them with the objects and outline methods of work. 
Numbers are never spoken of abstractly, It is always some object 
that they handle, see, have a picture of, or imagine. 

The only number we saw taught was 8, the previous numbers 
having been fully taught. The class of seven, six and five year old 
boys and girls stood around the table while the teacher sat at one 
end. She handed them a box of spools, from which each took eight 
according to direction, and then talked about them, always using 
names of imaginary objects, and moving the spools to show, or see, 
what the fact would be if what they said was true. We will use 
zeros where they used spools. Thus: 

1. There were seven boys at play, and one joined them, then 
there were eight (0000000 +4 0). 

2. There were eight apples on the table, and I ate one, and then 
there were seven (00000000—0). 

3. I had six quarts of chestnuts and John had two, so we both 
had eight (000000-+4 00). 

4, Father had eight chickens, but the cat killed two, so he has 


bat six (00000000—00). 
5. I saw five red horses and three black horses, so I saw eight 


horses (00000-4000). 
6. I thought I had eight dolls’ dresses, but I could find but five, 


so I had lost three (00000000—00 0), 
*Copyright, 1887. 


give them the applications with pictures of their own making. 
also our faith had been shaken, and more than once had we been 


and then draw five birds flying and leaving a post for each, and 
then draw a bird on each of the sixteen remaining posts and rails. 


Thus the lesson proceeded, until each scholar had taken also 4 
and 4, 3 and 5, 2 and 6, 1 and 7. 


this manner: If I own one third of a board and buy one fourth 
more, how much of the board shall I own then? The child drew 


a square, and then 


They also teach, with eight objects,— 


divided it into thirds 


think correctly and promptly. 
As a matter of fact, when the little folk take the eight blocks, 


2 fours. 46 of 8. 
4 twos. 14 of 8. 1 1 1 ‘ by the heavy hori- 
2 threes and 2 remainder. 1g of 8 is 2 and 2 remainder. _ = _ rT 1% zontal lines, and 
3 twos and 2 remainder. wrote the at the 
They give the greatest variety of object work with numbers as end of the upper 
high as ten, and to some extent above that. ] third. He then 
Let no one think they do it as systematically as this; far from it. : divided it into 
The teacher gives absolutely no directions. Her object is to have = fourths by means 
them depend upon themselves, think for themselves, plan and work > of the light verti- 
by themselves. She has helped them a little with 3 and 4. | cal lines, and wrote 
Now she is in no haste. No time is wasted that develops good, in- 14 above the right- 
dependent, reliable thought. The tendency is to reduce stupidity hand fourth. The 
to the minimum, by encouraging thought when the dullest child can ed a drawing was free- 
12 12 hand and the di- 


visions estimated 


rather than meas- 


the teacher merely calls a name, as ‘‘ Mary.’’ The pupil makes 
her own problem, or tells her own story, illustrating it with the 
spools; and every other child does with his spools what Mary’s 
story suggests. John is then called, and Susan, and so on. No 
child is allowed to use any combination previously used, and she 
continues to call until every possible combination is suggested. 
For a few of the last she may have to wait till another day, and 
they will experiment at home. The next day she will let them 
start again, and one child give all he can think of, and then the 
others willsupplement it. Then another is allowed to begin and see 
how many of the combinations he can give. Ina surprisingly short 
time the work is all done; 7. ¢., they are all, even the dull boys, 
familiar with all the combinations we have indicated above for 8. 


Every day has a review of some, or all, of the numbers previously 
learned with objects. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORK, 


When thoroaghly familiar with this object-work in numbers, they 
Here 


tempted to make fun of the time taken in making pictures to illns- 
trate what the child must have known before he began to draw. 
For example, a child had this question: ‘‘ If there are twenty-one 
birds on afence and five fly away, how many are left ?’’ We saw 
a child go to work and draw a fence with eleven posts and ten rails, 


We wanted to say, ‘‘ Bosh and nonsense,’’ but we did not, for we 
saw that this was not done at the recitation, but kept the boy busy 
and happy, and was not a requirement but a privilege, and kept his 
mind on numbers while drawing freely and rapidly. A little girl 
seven years old had this problem: ‘‘ A man wants to put wheels on 
four wagons, but has only five wheels, how many more does he 
need ?”’ 4xX4=16. 16 —5 = 11. 


ured, and the correctness was 
number of equal parts, and wrote ,’y in the upper right-hand space 
in heavy figures, and then wrote 'y 
ion of one third, and in three other spaces as seen in the diagram, 
so that he had as many twelfths as there are in one third and one 


fourth. He then wrote out his work in this way: 


it forever in his mind. 
sense 


see in it. 
illustrated above. 


bis 


is 


a surprise. 


He then counted the 


in lighter figures in each divis- 


4 and } are yz 


It was as easy as it was natural for him to study this out, and he 


VARIETY WORK. 


enjoyed it heartily; the time given to the problem, the fact that it 
was wholly his work, the close thought he had to give to it, fixed 
It was the fruit of the illustrative ‘‘ non- 
that had seemed a waste of time. 


There are many kinds of work done to help on their knowledge 


1 seore of eggs 
2 dimes ‘ 
1 foot and %% of a foot 
10 quarts 
5 gallons. 
2 pecks and '4 a peck 
of a bushel 
5 dogs have 
10 chickens have 
1 year and *% of a year 
+ of a dollar 
10 pairs of pigeons 
4 school weeks . 
3 working weeks and |, 
2 weeks and $ of a week 
2 boys have 
4 hands have 


16 of a quire and +, of a quire 


[The work of a boy eight years of age. | 


of numbers and processes, of which we need give but two. 
teacher lends no aid, but leaves them to study for themselves. 


All About Twenty. 


The 


20 eggs. 
20 cents. 
20 inches. 
20 gills. 

20 pints. 
20 quarts. 
20 quarts. 
20 quarts. 
20 Jegs. 

20 legs. 

20 months. 
20 cents. 
20 pigeons. 
20 days. 
20 days. 
20 days. 
20 fingers. 
20 knuckles. 
= 20 sheets. 


COMBINATIONS IN A SQUARE, 
A square is divided into thirds by horizontal lines, and into fourths 


| | 
| 


by vertical lines, and each child records the combinations he can 
It is the same in general as the addition of 14 and 14, 
At first they study the combinations from the 


diagram, but, after 
a little time, they 
work with the ut- 
most freedom, and 
it becomes practical- 
ly abstract number 


The teacher merely writes a question and the child makes up his 


work. We never 
saw pupils of any age 
who could handle 
thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and twelfths 


= 9? 
8+ k=? 


own problem; thus: 

The pupil made up this problem, illustrated it himself, thus: If 
one shovel costs one third of a dollar, for eight dollars I can get 
8+ = 24, 


twenty-four shovels : 


as rapidly as some 
of these children of 
nine and ten years. 
One pupil made 252 
combinations which 


By making eight dollars and putting three shovels in each, he 
studies out for himself that to divide by any fractional unit is to 
multiply by the name-number or denominator. They have prob- 
lems until they are certain of the princip!e and. process. 

The charge usually made is that this picture-drawing scheme in 
teaching numbers is “‘ child's play,’’ and fails to presume that the 
pupil has brains. We confess tosharing this prejudice, as we have 
seen it applied with small numbers, in piecemeal, by those who had 
no conception of the principles beneath it, but it is quite a different 
thing when fully understood, and when the results appear. 

The aim of the teacher from the first has been to tell the child 
little if anything ; to go no farther or faster than he can think out 
for himself. A boy nine years old, in the upper grade of the pri- 


mary school, took this problem and worked it out for himself after 


brought her paper home with us. 
She considered it practically in twelfths. 
which she went to work pleased us greatly. She started with 6, 
and added to it 4, 4, }, $, then 3, 3, $, then } and } 
and }, ¢ and yy, ete., to 4. 


she saw in it, and we 


We give a few of them only. 
The systematic way in 


After exhausting all the possible additions to 16, she does the 


te 


++++4++4++4 


etc., ete., ete. 


Then the same general plan follows with subtraction; as, } less 


+ 


same with 4, of which we give a few combinations : 


4 


~ 


|| 
| 
| 
| | 
ta 
| 
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}, 4 less }, 4 less }, and y, ete. All this is thought out, worked 
out, studied up, and written by pupils before they leave the primary 
school, and it is no task, but the rarest fun imaginable. 


PERCENTAGE AND INTEREST. 


** What is this, Mr. Balliet: are these children studying percent- 
age and interest ?”’ 

** Certainly; and why not ?”’ 

** Because they are not over nine years of age.”’ 

‘** Well, what of that, if we don’t overwork them ?”’ 

“* Bat you will overwork them; these problems are hard enough 
for boys of fourteen and fifteen.”’ 

‘* But they are perfectly easy here.”’ 

And they were. Every principle and element of interest and 
percentage was known and used by them without difficulty, and 
they had worked them out with almost no help. They began the 
solution of problems early, and were encouraged to write each step 
to make sure that they knew how and why they did as they did. 
It was their own work, their own method. Here is the work of a 
little fellow, written out more fully than any other work we saw, 
and again we were impatient at the number of useless things he had 
written ; but we were soon convinced that it was the quintessence 
of economy, because, after a little, he would abbreviate it, but 
would never forget how to see into and through a problem. 

Professor Balliet’s position is, that the elements of nearly all 
processes in arithmetic are simple. Hence, in the lower grades 
there ought to be taught the elements of as many processes and ap- 
plications of number as fall within the comprehension of the child. 
In the higher grades the work ought to expand and lead to the 
more advanced and more difficult stages of these processes and ap- 
plications. 

In this way, in being promoted from grade to grade, the child 
rarely meets with anything the elements of which he has not already 
had, and henee it is made possible for him to be promoted at any 
time of the year. It has the effect of making a course of study 
less rigid. 

‘* A grocer bought 24 gallons of vinegar at 30 cents a gallon, and 
sold it at 44 cents a pint. What did he gain ?”’ 

2+ gallons = what he bought. 

30 cents = what he paid for a gallon. 

2 X 30 cents = what he paid for 2 gallons. 

60 cents = what he paid for 2 gallons. 

16 of 30 cents = what he paid for 4 a gallon. 

15 cents = what % a gallon cost. 

60 + 15 cents = what 2} gallons cost. 

75 cents = what 24 gallons cost. 

8 pints = what is in one gallon. 

2 X 8 pints = what is in 2 gallons. 

16 pints = what is in 2 gallons. 

16 of 8 pints = what is in 14 gallon. 

4 pints = what is in '¢ gallon. 

16 + 4, or 20 pints = what is in 2} gallons. 

4} cents = what he sells 1 pint of vinegar for. 

20 & 44 cents = what he sells 2} gallons for. 

90 cents = what he sells 2'¢ gallons for. 

90 cents — 75 cents = what he gains. 

15 cents = what he gains. 

‘* James gave 15 cents for apples, at the rate of 4 cents for 8 
apples; how many did he buy ?”’ 

This is the work : 

15 cents = what James had to spend for apples. 

1g of 4 cents, or 14 cent = what one apple costs. 

15 X 4% cent = 30 half cents, which will buy 30 apples. 

‘* Band C start from the same place, and travel in opposite direc- 
tions, B at the rate of 5 miles an hour, and C at the rate of 4 miles 
an hour. How far apart are they in 6 hours ?”’ 

This is the work : 

5 + 4, or 9 miles, the distance apart in 1 hour. 

6 X 9, or 54 hours, distance apart in 6 hours. 

They use the ordinary weights and measures from the first. 

“* A little girl picked 24 pecks of berries, and sold them at 5 cents 


a pint; how much did she receive ?”’ 

2 pints in a quart. 

8 quarts in a peck. 

8 X 2 pints = 16 pints in a peck. 

2 X 16 pints = 32 pints in 2 pecks. 

46 of 16 pints = 8 pints in 1g peck. 

32 + 8 = 40 pints in 214 pecks. 

40 & 5 cents = 200 cents, or $2.00, what she received. 

They teach very early that 1g of 100 is 50, or that }g = 50 per 
cent. ; 144 = 25 per cent. ; 34 = 75 per cent.; 4 = 20 per cent. ; 
4 = 33% per cent., and give examples in per cent. atonce. These 
examples were worked with perfect ease. 

50 per cent. of 8 pens is 33} per cent of how many pens ? 

4 is 50 per cent. of 8. 

PEGE 8 is 33} per cent. of 5 times 4, or 12. 

‘A boy bought a kite for six cents and sold it for nine cents. 
What is the per cent. of gain ?”’ 

Here is the solution : 

000000 = cost. 

000000 0 0 0 = selling price. 

000 0 0 0 = gain is }¢ cost, or 50 per cent. 

6 cents = cost. 

9 cents = selling price. 

3 cents = gain. 


00000 = cost. 
0000000 0 = selling price. 
2p.c. 2p.c. 2p.c. Wp.c Wpyp.e. 


” 


=for5 X 20 per 
ce. or 60 p. gain. 
5 cents cost. 

8 cents selling price. 

3 cents gain. 

1 cent is 20 per cent. 

3 cents is 60 per cent. 


Another lad in the same class, had this example : 
** A man paid $100 for a horse, and sold him for ¢ of the cost. 


9% 


What is the per cent. of loss ‘ 
$20 + $20 + $20 + $20 + $20 = value of horse. 
+ + + + += what he was sold for. 

# of $100.00 is $60.00 = selling price. 

$100.00 less $60.00 = $40.00 = loss. 

$20.00 +- $20.00 + $20.00 + $20.00 +4 $20.00 = cost. 

20 per cent. + 20 per cent. = 40 per cent. = loss. 

An average boy of nine years had these problems on a paper 
that we brought away. They were all worked out in his own way 
with perfect ease. The accuracy of these children of nine years was 
beyond anything we have ever known in children much older. 


I. What is the interest of $10.00 for 3 years and 10 months, at 
3 per cent. ? 

$10.00 is the principal. 

5 years, 10 mouths = time. 

3 = per cent. 


(Three cents with every dollar.) 

10 X 3 cents = 30 cents for one year. 

3 X 30 cents = 90 cents for 3 years. 

10 months is } of a year. 

5 of 30 cents is 25 cents, interest for 10 months. 

90 cents and 30 cents is $1.20, interest of $10.00 for 3 years, 10 
months, 


II. What is the interest of $12.00 from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, at 
4 per cent. ? 

$12.00 is principal. 

From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 = time. 

4 = per cent. 

Illustrated as above. 

12 X 4 cents = 48 cents = interest of $12 for 1 year. 

From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 is 8 months. 

8 months is 24 of one year. 

24 of 48 cents = 32 cents = interest of $12 for 8 months. 


ILL Find the amount of $15.00 for 3 years, 7 months at 4 per 
cent. 

$15.00 = principal. 

3 years, 7 months = time. 

4 = per cent. 

15 X 4 cents = 60 cents = interest for | year. 

3 X 60 cents = $1.80]= interest for 3 years. 

7 months is yy of 1 year. 

yy of 60 cents = 35 cents = interest of $15.00 for 7 months, 

$1.80 + .35 = $2.15 = interest for 3 years and 7 months. 

$15.00 + $2.15 ~ $17.15 = amount. 


DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
(As given by Prof. Balliet.) 

1. Begin with 50 per cent., and take the rates in the following 
order: 50 per cent., 25 per cent., 75 per cent., 100 per cent. ; 3314 
per cent., 6624 per cent., 100 per cent. ; 20 per cent., 40 per cent., 
60 per cent., 80 per cent., 100 per cent. ; 10 per cent., 20 per cent., 
30 per cent., 40 per cent., 50 per cent., 60 per cent., 70 per cent., 
80 per cent., 90 per cent., 100 per cent. 

2. Let all the work be done concretely at first, and confine it to 
small numbers. 

3. Associate in the child’s mind the expression 20 per cent., 3514 
per cent., ete., directly with one fifth and one third of a thing, or 
of a number, not with the figure expressions | and 4. This latter 
association is to be made subsequently. 

4. Give the above rates as arbitrary names for halves, thirds, 
fourths, and fifths. Explain how 25 per cent. equals 44, ete., at a 
later stage. 

5. Go over the different cases with each rate, as you teach the 
four processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
with each number. 

6. Do not use the terms do/lars and cents to illustrate the work, 
or else children will confound per cent. with cent. 


‘* He has not learned the lesson of life who does not every day 
surmount a fear.’’ 

‘‘ WHAT is really momentous and all important with us is the 
present, by which the future is shaped and colored.’’— Whittier. 


‘* A MAN should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, more than the luster of 
the firmament of bards and sages.’’— Lmerson. 


WHaAt credit is due a teacher who graduates a bright, intelligent 
boy with a high standing ? Scarcely any. Such a boy will learn 
if shat up in a room by himself; though you bind him hand and 
foot, yet will he gain knowledge. The teacher who deserves credit, 
is he who awakens the sleepy mind. He who reaches that which 
all others have failed to reach,—he it is that, like the seulptor who 
had finished his masterpiece, may clasp his hands and with joy ex- 


‘*A boy bought marbles for five cents, and sold them for eight 
cents, What is the per cent. of gain ?”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS.” 


Mr. Editor : — Your illustrated article in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,”’ 
in the JOURNAL of the 3d inst., is very amusing. It is the first 
indication of the cyclone expected to sweep over me for my ‘* Pre- 
sumption,’’ though scores of commendatory letters have reached 


me from twelve states. I find, like the ancient prophet, that there 
are more than 7.000 who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

There is nothing new or unusual in the fac simile; it has all times, 
all seasons for its own. The form of expression shows that no 
native born Connecticut man wrote it; and if the man ever went 
to school in that bright and progressive state,—which is not proven, 
—you can see, from his taking his boy to hunt, that he would be a 
strong advocate of manual training. He is a rudimentary product 
of that craze. A. P. MARBLE. 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 5, 1887. 


A DESERVING CASE. 


In one of the great western cities there is a feeble woman, 
seventy-eight years of age who hag been a teacher from her youth, 
resigning her last position at seventy. With the exception of a few 
years when failing health obliged her to seek a southern climate, 
she taught in the public schools of Vermont. Many family de- 


mands upon her strength and slender income have been repeatedly 
made. She is now the last of her generation, and without any of 
her own kindred to whom she can turn for help and receive it. 

Two years ago, at the instance of a relative who is now unable 
to do anything for her, she went to the West. There she has spent 
the last penny of her small savings, and is now living alone, among 
strangers. She is making a desperate struggle with pen and knit- 
ting-needles to maintain herself, but she is absolutely unable to pay 
her rent and supply herself with fuel and food. She has been 
without coal, with the thermometer below zero. 

The writer of this, who is herself a teacher and who can vouch 
for these facts, heard of her extremity, and has obtained some aid 
for her. Are there not teachers who read this journal who will 
gladly give something to their aged sister in the profession whose 
needs are so great ? 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1887. 


“BOW” AND “THAT.” 


Mr. Editor : —'There are so many points in grammar whereon 
grammarians disagree, and with good reason, that it seems scarcely 
worth one’s time to criticise, yet I cannot understand how the point 


raised in the JOURNAL of January 20 is proved by ‘‘ Brooklyn's ”’ 
quotation from Macaulay. 

As ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ justly observes, ‘‘ There is no more elegant 
writer of prose in our language than Macaulay,’’ and ‘hat he should 
be guilty of using a form of expression which we always correct in 
our boys and girls seems rather startling. Will ‘‘ Brooklyn’ accept 
this sentence as correct? ‘‘I told him how (that) [I did not 
know.”’ 

In the opening paragraph of Volume I. Macaulay tells us what 
he purposes to do, thus: ‘I shall recount the errors; I shall trace 
the course of that revolution, ete. ; I shall relate how the new settle- 
ment was, during many troubled years, successfully defended.’’ 
Does he mean by the latter sentence that he will simply relate that 
the new settlement was defended, or the manner in which it was 
defended? Again, on page two, third line, he writes, ‘* It will be 
seen that even what we justly recount our chief blessings are not 
without alloy. It will be seen that the systems,’’ ete. ; and, a few 
lines later on, the sentence quoted by ‘* Brooklyn,’’ ‘‘ It will be 
seen iow, in two important dependencies of the crown, wrong was 
followed by just retribution.’’ Does the historian mean us to 
understand ‘hat retribution followed wrong (a truism which, by the 
way, is sufficiently established to have become a proverb), or does 
he mean us to see, in this instance, in what manner the retribution 
followed ? INQUIRER, 


CAN CHINAMEN BECOME CITIZENS? 


Mr. Editor :—The following is taken from the School Journal 
(Dee. 4): ‘f A Chinaman was naturalized and registered as a voter 
at Des Moines, Iowa, the other day.’’ 


It has been my understanding that Chinamen are not permitted 
to become citizens of the United States. 

In the Cyclopedia of Political Science the following is found : 
‘*'The Chinese, the Japanese, the Malay, and others of a similar 
ethnological group, are debarred from our citizenship, and our 
courts are bound to deny them naturalization on the ground of 
color only.’’ 

If the Cyclopedia and I are wrong, I would like to know it, for 
I have taught my classes contrary to the teaching of the above 
item. Can you give me some help on this point ? 

Harper, Kans. A. GRIDLEY, JR, 


We have not at command the case referred to, but in United 
States Reports of the Ninth Circuit, Vol. 5, C. Sawyer, Judge, is a 
decision which would seem to answer this question. It is the case 
of Ah Yup, a Chinaman applying for naturalization, in April, 
1878. He presented a petition in writing, praying that upon the 
presentation of essential facts, and taking the oath required of cit- 
izens of foreign countries in such cases, he be admitted as a citizen 
of the United States. This was the first application made by a 
native Chinaman for naturalization. The questions raised were: 
(1) Is a person of the Mongolian race a ‘* white person ’’ within 
the meaning of the statute? (2) Do the provisions of section 2, 
165, in the revised statutes, in which the words ‘‘ white persons ”’ 
were admitted in conformity with the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments to the national constitution, exclude all but white per- 
sons and persons of African nativity or African descent? The 
judge ruled on the first question, that a native of China, of the 
Mongolian race, is not a white person within the meaning of the act 
of Congress; on the second question, that it was clearly the intent 
of those who made the law, of those who passed the amendment, 
and of those who revised the statutes to exclude all except white 
aliens and those of the African race from naturalization; hence it 
would exclude the Chinese, and the petition was denied. 


— ‘* After a companionship of more than six years, the JoURNAL 
seems like an old friend. Its pages grow richer and more helpful 


claim ; This is my handiwork Wm. M. Giffin, Newark, N.J.' ag the months go by,”"—O, C. SEELYE, Marshall, Mich, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEB, 7, 1887, 


Mrs. Goopa .e tells of her teaching with playful grace. 


Tue pathology of the teaching science is too often 
ignored. 

WE must emphasize more and more the physiology of 
the educational problem. 


MARGARET SIDNEY is welcome to our columns, as in- 
deed she is to any of the magazines. 


LONGFELLOW’s BirtHpAy EXERCISE is intended for 
the little people, but the suggestions are good anywhere. 


Wuo will provide some treatment for educational short- 


sightedness? Itis becoming alarming in some directions. 


Keep constantly before yourself and associate teachers 
the fact that knowledge of mind, of the child’s mind, is 
the great essential. 

“Tuat Dutt Boy” has become so courteous that he 
steps aside for Margaret Sidney’s charming story with 
much grace, though not without disappointment. 


Do you appreciate the wonderful advance in interest in 
education over the entire land? It is without a parallel 
in any profession at any period of American history. 


PHILADELPHIA has great enthusiasm over “ sub-pri- 
mary ” schools. This term was coined in the Quaker City, 
if we mistake not, and makes a good dodge to escape the 
prejudice against the German kindergarten. 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will meet in Washington, March 
15, 16, and 17. Supt. C. I. Young, of Carson City, Nev., 
is president, and the program is given in full on page 
108. 

Tue article on ‘“ Modern Arithmetical Methods” is 
without a parallel in educational journalism, presenting 
with conciseness an outline of work actually done. This 
is the first of a series of articles of this kind from various 
schools and sections of the country. 


WE have little patience with those who charge the pro- 
fession of to-day with educational arrogance, for it is far 
from being a general trait, and the danger lies in the 
other direction,—lack of confidence in the dignity, influ- 
ence, and national importance of the teacher. 


A European educator, whose writings have become 
classic, has said that child life is full of gunpowder. Very 
true; and yet parents and teachers sometimes take great 
risks in throwing about the child in a reckless way the 
very word, look, act, or neglect that will explode in mis- 
chief the force that ought to have been a grand element 
in the world’s warfare against ignorance and immorality. 


You cannot be superior to all of your pupils in all 
. things, and do not pretend that you are. The chances are 
that the stupid boy of your school is better at board work 


than yourself, or that the dull girl has better taste at dec- 


orating than you. If you have no eye for artistic arrange- 
ment, no taste or tact in selecting inexpensive material for 
the beautifying of your schoolroom, consult the pupils who 
have, and do not fear to have them know their advantage 
in this regard. It will do them good, as well as yourself, 
to show them a bright ray in an ordinarily stupid life. 


A Deservine CasE.—We print in the “ Notes and 
Queries,” under the above heading, a piteous appeal for a 
worthy, homeless teacher. Theoretically, it might happen 
to any one of thousands of teachers, but we have never 
heard of a definite case before. We gladly send a con- 
tribution from our office, and will promptly acknowledge 
and forward any amounts that may be sent us for that 
purpose. Tell of this case wherever and whenever you 
can, that it may help to make public opinion in favor of 
some provision for worthy teachers, worn out in the ser- 
vice of education. 


THE recent succession of terrible losses of life from 
conflagration in railway accidents leads to a universal 
demand for some means of heating and lighting cars that 
shall be safe. Evidences multiply that much skill in 
political chicanery, financial deviltry, and social infidelity 
is due to intellectuality, which is all admirable so long as 
the man is on the right track, but becomes destructive 
the moment he jumps the track and plunges into evil 
courses. The time is not far distant when there is sure 
tobe a demand for some processes by which tax-supported 
schools illuminate the mind and at the same time warm 
the heart in such a way as to secure the character and 
provide against such incendiary tendencies when one goes 
astray under the special strain of an unprovided-for 
temptation. 


MRS. HORACE MANN. 


The death of Mrs. Mary Peabody Mann, the widow of 
the most famous educational leader this country has known, 
Horace Mann, at Jamaica Plain, at the age of eighty, 
removes one of the most interesting links between the 
activities of fifty years ago and those of the present. She 
survived her husband nearly thirty years. She was the 
sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne and Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody. The Peabody sisters made their little home 
library on West street the literary center of Boston, gath- 
ering, for informal discussion of philosophy and literature, 
men like Emerson and women like Margaret Fuller. 
Mr. Mann owed much to her companionship and intel- 
ligence. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


In our visits among the schools of various states this 
season, no one thing has impressed us more than the great 
service being rendered by the summer schools. If there 
be any prejudice against them now remaining, we would 
like to take the prejudiced parties with us for one week 
and let them see for themselves, in midwinter, the effect 
of the midsummer study. Our fear was that three or five 
weeks’ study, under high pressure, would give a conceit of 


learning which would be offensive if not vicious, but the 
reverse has been our experience among them. They 
are inclined to appreciate most keenly what they do not 
know ; have learned how to study a subject quickly for 
its essentials; have caught the professional spirit of the 
score of ardent experts under whom they studied; have 
learned to enjoy the best professional reading and com- 
panionship. We are yet to meet a teacher whom the 
Summer School injured physically or mentally, or whom 
it made specially dissatisfied with the sphere in which 
he labors. We know of many whom the experiences of 
the summer, the acquaintance, the zeal, and gain in meth- 
ods and principles, have led to advance in position and 
salary, making the season’s work pay many times over. 
With all the advantages of last year, the schools of 1887 
will be worth much more to any teacher than those of 
1886. We say this advisedly, having known something 
about the plans and prospects of nearly every school; and 
in talent commanded, in time selected, in rooms provided, 
in board arranged for, in courses mapped out, in aids in 
study, in excursions planned, in lectures announced, we 


can conceive of nothing better than the best schools have 


provided for the coming season. Although one new 
school is added to the list and another is to be so enlarged 
as to make it practically new, we are confident that every 
school will have a decidedly larger patronage than ever 
before, and that the total membership will be more than 
double that of any previous season. We rejoice in this 
because of what it signifies to the profession at large, and 


to each teacher personally. 


ESTIMATE OF CHILDHOOD. 


No man succeeds in any science, art, or profession who 
does not have a high appreciation of the material upon 
which he works. No artist of distinction will put any 
great skill or patient endeavor upon a piece of marble in 
which there is the suspicion of a flaw. He has to believe 
that the block upon which he works will add every natural 
attraction to his art, and that it will make it as enduring 
as time itself. In the same spirit must the teacher carve 
character, intellectual and moral, in the child. He must 
have unswerving faith in the possibilities, probabilities, 
and permanency of whatever of high art he puts into his 
work. No teacher ever does, or can do, the best work 
who openly or secretly distrusts the child-nature. A 
classic incident that cannot be too familiar to parents and 
teachers tells how Antipater demanded of his conquered 
enemies, the Spartans, fifty children as hostages, but they 
begged him instead to select one hundred men of distine- 
tion as being less of a national sacrifice. What a change 
would come over the pedagogical world if the teacher 
could realize that the fifty children in his room were of 
greater value tothe nation than a hundred men of distine- 
tion! Listen to the home talk, street talk, society talk 
of a teacher when he refers to his pupils, and see what 
estimate he places upon childhood. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


St. Louis suffers in the death of Dr. Eliot of the Uni- 
versity, and the question of a successor is one of the most 
important, educationally, that can be raised in the great 
West. We appreciate the difficulty from this distance of 
knowing all the interests involved, but it is safe to say that 
to the country at large the selection of no man liable to 
be chosen could mean so much as that of Prof. C. M. 
Woodward of the Industrial Department, whose adminis- 
tration of his classes and their interests has made Wash- 
ington University better known throughout the country 
than all other influences combined. He has lifted the in- 
stitution so far above the average local college as to give 
it national importance. The name of Prof. Woodward 
will command support and respect because his specialty is 
not the fruit of narrowness, lack of culture, or inexperience 
in the world, but being a man of affairs he focused all his 
wisdom and tact in the one work to which he was called; 
and, should he be promoted to the presidency, he would 
at once bring to the administration of every department 
the same energy and devotion that has characterized his 
specialty. 

In such a promotion New England would have special 
pride, he being a native of Fitchburg, Mass. ; a farm lad ; 
a hard working youth ; a brilliant scholar; a graduate of 
Harvard at the head of his class in mathematics, carrying 
off the Gray prize of $250. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


No modification of the school system, no educational 
innovation ever appeared in America with such a combi- 
nation of favoring influences as are behind, beneath, and 
within the industrial art and education movement. Be- 
hind the idea stands an array of experts, enthusiasts, 
specialists, equal in character, influence, and ability to the 
promoters of any reform that has yet graced American life ; 
beneath it stands the host of laboring men who are just 
now concentrating their thoughts and combining their 
forces to make everything tell upoa the bread-and-butter 
present and future of themselves and families, welcoming, 
even demanding, hand culture for their children; within 
it is the fact that it makes school attractive, holds pupils 
for more years, furnishes tangible evidence of what is 
accomplished. 

Unless all signs fail, as they will not in this case, in- 


dustrial art and education are here to stay. The 
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absolute opposition is slight, theoretic, half-suppressed.|and suicidally declares that the motive for asking this FRIVOLITIES. 


This reform has had, will have, no struggling period, and 
there will be no chance to use the historic cry in reforms, 
**Old fogy.” On the other hand, there is little blind zeal, 
little reckless advocacy of it, as is usual, as the great 
cure all.” 

Two classes of men challenge it manfully,—the one on 
purely philosophical or educational grounds, the other as 
to the times and seasons, ways and means, of its applica- 
tion. In the discussions that are now at the front, the in- 
fluential daily press is almost a unit in advocating its im- 
mediate adoption as a part of the public-school system, 
and it has rarely been so intelligent and manly in the dis- 
cussion of any educational question; the teachers as a 
class are either silent or quietly suggest several impracti- 
cable features of such an absorption of an idea into an 
already over-burdened system ; the supervisors quite gen- 
erally welcome the proposed change, although there are 
some exceptions, and usually with the broadest and best- 
known men. 

There are those, and they are men of mark in and out 
of the profession, who claim that while industrial art should 
begin at seven, eight, or nine, manual training should not 
begin until about the age of fourteen; others, of equal 
prominence, argue with much skill that it should never 
be in the public schools, but that special institutions should 
be multiplied and so generously supported as to bring one 
within the easy, natural reach of any boy or girl for one 
or four years after leaving school,—institutions which can 
do thoroughly and effectively the fitting of a person for 
real usefulness. 

OF all those who have boldly, philosophically, persist- 
ently, and consistently challenged the present tendency, 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, LL.D., Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, stands foremost, and we count 
it most fortunate that the innovation meets with prompt, 
intelligent criticism from a man whose ability and candor 
none question, whose opposition will not be factious, but 
whose position and logic will cause a careful revision of 
every plan before it is pressed upon the people of 
the East. 

With the forces arrayed on either side with the disinter- 
ested motives prompting all, with the literary, scientific, 
and philosophic ability of all the leaders, it is safe to say 
that we shall have all that we need of all phases of indus- 
trial teaching in the way that is, on the whole, best; but 
no one not strongly committed by his prejudices would 
venture to assert, with any considerable confidence, just 
what the result of the discussion and the activities accom- 
panying it will be. 


FORGERY OR MADNESS. 


The worst blow ever struck at the Boston teachers, and 
especially at the much-desired tenure of office measure, 
was a viciously anonymous, two-column article in the Bos- 
ton Herald of Saturday, upon the * Public Schools,” 
which was so directly opposed to this journal’s previous 
attitude upon tenure of office that it must have been im- 
posed upon in the matter. The Herald certainly would 
not willfully jeopardize the tenure of office of the twelve 
hundred teachers of Boston by the insertion of such an 
ill-timed article. True, it takes pains to convey the im- 
pression that it is not a genuine interview, and thereby 
saves itself. The vice of the article is that it avows itself 
to be an expression of opinion, in their own language, 
from five different Boston masters. This must be false, 
for there cannot be five men in the two hundred who 
would thus viciously destroy the last hope of the tenure 
of office measure in this city. 

It is either forgery, if anything anonymous can be 
forged, or else it is the height of madness. After seven 
years of struggle, the Legislature of last year passed a 
permissive tenure of office act. No city or town of prom- 
inence has, however, availed itself of the privilege. 
Everything has hinged upon Boston. If this city adopts 
it, all will. This is the year when it must be done. This 
is the school board that must pass upon it ; and properly 
presented, itcan be secured. The stability, the efficiency, 
the comfort of twelve hundred Boston teachers and six 
thousand Massachusetts teachers are at issue. 

In the face of this fact, one of the most influential and 
widely circulated of the city dailies contains this attack 
upon the very men from whom tenure of office is asked, 


tenure is that the teachers may say openly what they here 
say anonymously of this committee from whom this tenure 
is desired. Here is one paragraph which purports to be 
by a Boston master, but it must be a forgery : 


** If the public knew what we have to suffer from the ignorance, 
prejudice, and peculiar methods of some of the district school commit- 
teemen who are elected by popular vote, they would not wonder at 
it. Give us men or women who und@stand the business of teaching, 
and know what good work is, and we will not complain; but we 
are now groaning under a system which is detrimental to the best 
interests of education, and we are forced to do it in silence.’’ 
** Why should you bear it in silence ?”’ 


“* For the simple reason that we dare not do otherwise. Our living 


depends upon our submission.”’ 

‘* But it seems to me that if thereis a wrong against society in 
our school system, those who know it ought to speak out.”’ 

**T will tell you this: If the tenure of office of masters and teach- 
ers were made only subject to efficiency and good behavior,—that 
is, that there could be no removal except for canse,— you would 
soon see them come forward and freely give their ideas.”’ 

We protest that it was not for the sake of giving a 
coward a chance to say openly what he here says anony- 
mously of the “ignorance, prejudice, and peculiar meth- 
ods of some of the district schoo! committeemen,” but for 
reasons historic, philosophic, and sensible that tenure of 
office was asked for as noble a profession as there is on 
earth. It is a libel upon every teacher and school offi- 
cer who signed the petitions to the General Court ; upon 
every man who appeared before the committee on educa- 
tion; upon every member of the committee that reported 
it; upon each of the twenty men who so grandly de- 
fended it in debate ; upon every one of the large major- 
ities by which it was passed. 

What shall be thought of a man who would avow that 
he dare not say what he thought because “ our living de- 
pends upon our submission,”’ and would in the same par- 
agraph reflect upon every member of the school board, 
and shield himself by implicating every one of the nearly 
two hundred men of the Boston schools ? 

Now, gentlemen of the Boston School Board, this is 
your opportunity. Give the twelve hundred teachers of 
Boston the tenure of office they so royally deserve because 
of their service and ability, their manhood and womanhood. 
It is not for the purpose of taking the seal of silence from 
a coward’s lips, but rather as an act of justice to men and 
women who have long and faithfully served the highest 
and most universal interests of the homes and society that 
we ask for the adoption of the tenure of office privilege 
granted by the last legislature. View this anonymous 
freak as a forgery, and be both magnanimous and just. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— A journalist’s clab,—the lead pencil. 

— Byron’s first poetical efforts were failures. 

— James Spencer began life as a London footman. 

— The University of New Mexico is fifty years older than 


Harvard, 
— The faculty of Amherst consists of none but graduates of that 


college. 
— The first steamboat seen at Chicago arrived there on the 10th 


of July, 1832. 

— Von Moltke says General Grant was one of the greatest gen- 
erals that ever lived. 

— The average age of those who enter college in this country is 
17. A century ago it was 14. 

— Boston University was incorporated in 1869, and its dev elop- 
ment has been surprisingly rapid. 

— Molitre’s ‘‘ Tartuffe,’’ which he wrote one hundred and 
twenty years ago, still holds the stage, as well as many others of 
his inimitable productions. 

— The reading of the Lives of the Saints caused Ignatius Loyola 
to form the purpose of creating a new religious order, which purpose 
eventuated in the powerful society of the Jesuits. 

— Faneuil Hall, Boston, the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty,’’ has probably 
a greater historical interest than any other building in the country 
save, perhaps, Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 

— Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s recently published Girls who have Be- 
come Famous has already reached its sixth thousand, which is 
one of the notable events among books this season. 

— The library of George Washington, purchased in 1545 at a 
cost of $5,000, is one of the many interesting collections which have 
come into the possession of the Boston Atheneum Library. 

— Chloroform was discovered in 1831 by Dr. Samuel Guthrie, of 
Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. It was at first used only as a medicine, 
and its valuable qualities were not perceived until some time later. 

— The old family Bible that belonged to ‘‘ Mary, the mother of 
Washington,” is still in existence, and is kept in a branch of the 
Washington family in Virginia. It contains the family register, 
recording the birth of George Washington, Feb. 22, 1732. The 


binding has a cover of cloth woven by the hands of his mother, 


BY WILLIAM 


RUTHLESS RUTH. 


She’s as charming as the day, 

In the daytime, that’s to say, 
But at night 

She makes life a horrid dream, 

For she wakes us with a scream 
In affright. 


Then she howls, and howls, and howls, 
And her little forehead scowls’! 

As she cries, 
And we tote her up and down, 
Breathing blessings on her crown, — 

In disguise. 


HILLS, 


Still we love her just the same, 

And her faults we have to blame 
To her youth. 

She is only three weeks old, 

But she’s worth her weight in gold,— 
Baby Ruth. 


The young man who graduated from college last summer is just 
beginning now to get wisdom. He is just beginning now to see 
how many things there are in the world that he doesn’t know. 

An insurance journal suggests as an ideal “‘ risk’’ pig-iron in a 
vacant lot. Pig-iron that you could keep in a vacant lot would 
certainly have to be ideal. 

Poets are born, not made. 
most society belles. 

Mr. Labouchere’s Truth has a column article on ‘* Servant Girls.’’ 
Of course it simply lays down the heads of what might be said on 
the subject. 

A scarcity of flies is said to be a sign of cholera. If you believe 
in this omen, you should lay in your stock of cholera mixture now. 

Fifty thousand gallons of wine are used at communion tables 
every year, says a floating item. If this be true, there must be 
used at least 100,000 gallons of vinegar. 

Gambling debts are illegal. But you can’t get out of paying the 
bills for the wedding breakfast on that score, although the caterer 
may realize fully that you were engaging in a game of chance. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and the inventor’s wife and 
children are apt to find that invention is the mother of necessity. 

Jerflyn has had to change his boarding-house since he told his 
landlady that he could tell how long her boarders had been with 
her just as one tells the age of a horse,—by simply looking at their 
teeth. 

It is when the old maid reads in the paper of a tight squeeze in 
the stock market, that she sighs with regret because she wasn’t 
born a broker. 

The Empress of Austria recently walked eighteen miles in one 
day. Is the Empress of Austria getting ready to go out on the 
road with an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe ? 

A man out West who has eleven children, says he is always sorry 
when Christmas is over. Great Apollo, strike the lyre! 


That is wherein poets differ from 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Itshould have been stated in connection with the ‘‘ Questions in 
Latin,’’ published in our last issue, that they were given at the end 
of twenty weeks’ study. 

— Mary L. Booth, editor Harper’s Bazar, President Eliot of 
Harvard University, and the cook of the Parker House restaurant, 
Boston, receive each $4,000 a year. 

— Miss Annie E. French, of the Boston School of Expression, is 
winning special honors as an elocutionist from her rich, musical 
voice, attractive presence, and artist-like conception of the thought 
of the author. 

— No. 24, in the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series,’’ comes from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. just too late for more than a brief 
mention. It contains Washington’s ‘‘ Rules of Conduct,’”’ ‘‘ Diary 
of Adventures,’’ ‘‘ Letters and Farewell Addresses,’’ with intro- 
duction and notes. 

— Stern’s Summer School of Languages has placed itself under 
the management of the National Summer School of Methods. We 
have no doubt this union will be such as to increase the efficiency 
and usefulness of both. Prof. Stern and his able corps of instructors 
will give at Saratoga a five weeks’ course in the different modern 
languages, and also in Greek and Latin, beginning July 11th. 

— The National School of Elocution and Oratory of 1127 Girard 
street, Philadelphia, will hold a summer term of six weeks at the 
University building, Ann Arbor, Mich., beginning early in July. 
Public readers and speakers, as well as teachers, will find this an 
admirable time, place, and way to receive instruction in voice cul- 
ture, articulation, gesture, analysis, rhetorical, expressive, and 
dramatic reading, artistic recitation, and extemporaneous speech. 

— Hon. T. W. Bicknell, formerly editor of the JOURNAL, has 
become the manager of the N. E. Colony Association for Dakota, 
with office at 306 Washington street. The syndicate of gentlemen 
at the head of the movement will do everything in their power for 
the success of men of good character and sufficient means to reach 
the territory comfortably. They secure reduced rates of fare and 
freight. They will build for them if necessary, and do many things 
not heretofore attempted for colonists in a new country. They pro- 
pose to concentrate efforts to aid new settlers, and at the same time 
offer opportunities for investment to Eastern capitalists. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, next July, promises to be the largest educational gath- 
ering ever held. ‘The Boston & Albany Railroad, will provide » 
most attractive excursion for the teachers of New England, the 
general arrangement of which will be in charge of Mr. Alfre 
Bunker, of the Quincy School, Boston. Details will be announced 


in due season, 
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LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PRIMARY SCHOOL EXERCISE. 


BY JEAN KINCAID, 


** Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our own sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


An exercise for Longfellow’s birthday designed for use in a pri- 
mary school must, of course, differ radically from one to be used by 
larger scholars. The teacher must do much of the work for the 
little ones, and the greatest difficulty will be experienced in refrain- 
ing from doing too much, or from shooting over the heads of the 
children. Let the exercise, then, be short, simple, and entertaining. 
If the teacher succeeds in impressing the name and a few facts from 
the life of the poet upon the memories of her pupils; if they carry 
away with them the idea that he was a great and good man, whom 
they are to admire, respect, and try to be like; if one or two of his 
poems can be made so interesting to them that they will wish to 
know more of them as they grow older, then surely that teacher has 
done well. 

On the wise principle of always knowing about ten times more of 
any subject than one tells, it will be well for the teacher to prepare 
for the exercise by reading the article on Longfellow in Scribner’s 
Magazine for November, 1878, or the Life of Longfellow written by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, the younger brother of the poet, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. Also, as many of his poems as 
possible should be reviewed. Be careful, however, to give only a 
little of all this to the scholars; but from the fullness of your own 
knowledge you can best speak to them simply of his birth in Portland, 
Me. ‘‘An active rogue,’’ his mother wrote of him when a baby, 
who ‘‘ wishes for nothing so much as singing or dancing.’’ ‘‘A 
lively boy,’’ so later friends recall him, ‘‘ with brown or chestnut 
hair (like Tom's, perhaps), blue eyes, a delicate complexion, and rosy 
cheeks; sensitive, impressionable; active, eager, impetuous, often 
impatient ; quick tempered, but as quickly appeased ; kind hearted 
and affectionate,—the sunlight of the house.’’ Give, in your own 
words, a picture of his boyhood in 


beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea,’’ 


of which the poet writes so vividly in ‘‘ My Lost Youth,’’ a poem 
to be found in any edition of his writings; with its pleasant tree- 
shaded streets, the ocean all around, the lovely waters of Casco 
Bay with its many islands, the black wharves, the tides, the ships, 
the ‘‘Spanish sailors with bearded lips,’’ the fort on the bill 
with its sunrise gun, drum-beat and bugle-note, ‘‘the sea-fight 
far away,’’ and lovely Deering’s Woods, in which he used to 
wander. He went to school there,—first to one kept by an old lady 
who was called Marm Fellows, later to the Town School, and then 
to Portland Academy, entering college at the age of fourteen. Up 
to this point all which can be found of the poet’s life may be given 
as fully as possible, because it lies within the experience or compre- 
hension of even small children. The rest of his life, as to biograph- 
ical facts, may be dismissed with brief statements of graduation from 
Bowdoin College, where he was so good a scholar that he was 
wanted to come back at once and teach other boys in the college, 
which he did after traveling for a while abroad. Then after afew 
years he was asked to go and teach the young men at Harvard Col 
lege ; so he went there and staid a long, long time. By and by he 
didn’t teach any more, but just wrote his beautiful poems and books, 
which you will all wish to read when you get a little older. 
He lived in Cambridge after he went to teach at Harvard ina 
house in which Washington used to stay. He writes about it: 
** Once, ab, once within these walls, 

One whom memory oft recalls, 

The Father of his Country dwelt, 

And yonder meadows broad and damp 

The fires of the besieging camp 

Encireled with a burning belt. 


Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 


ca Sounded his majestic tread ; 


Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.”’ 

Yes, he had some little children, three daughters and ason. It 
was for one of these little girls that he is said to have made, in fun 
one day, the verse you all know about the little girl ‘‘ who had a 
little curl that hung right down on her forehead,’’ etc. ; and he 
made some lovely verses too, telling how his little girls used to come 
into his study in the twilight to be petted and have some stories told 
them. (Read ‘‘ The Children’s Hour.’’) Perhaps it was because 
he had these children of his own that he loved all children so much. 
During the last years of his life a great many used to go to see him, 
and he was always kind to them. 

One day a friend came into his house saying, ‘‘ Mr. Longfellow, 
won’t you please go and stand by the window for a few minutes ? 
I met a little girl out here on the street just now who was walking 
back and forth hoping she might catch a glimpse of you. I told her 
to stand by the gate and perhaps she would see you at the window.’’ 
Longfellow looked out and saw the child peering wistfully toward 
the house; then he went to the door and called her in. She was 
very much frightened at first, but the kind old man talked to her so 
lovingly and merrily and showed her so many interesting and enter- 
taining books and pictures that she was soon quite at her ease, and 
went away at last declaring she had never had so lovely a time before. 

Once he wrote a poem about the village blacksmith, whose shop 
used to stand under a big chestnut tree by one of the Cambridge streets 
(read the “‘ Village Blacksmith ’’); and when the town grew so 
large that the smithy was moved, this tree was cut down ; but it was 
saved, and a big arm-chair was made out of it and given to the poet 

by the children of Cambridge on his 72d birthday. Then he wrote 
them a beautiful poem of thanks (‘‘ From My Arm Chair’’). 


Some of the verses he wrote tell beautiful stories which even little 
folks like. (At this point one or more of Longfellow’s simple nar- 
rative poems may be given ; the poem being read by the teacher, and 
then the “‘stery’’ brought out more clearly if need be, in a little 
talk and some questioning of the children. Among those which 
may be so used are, ‘‘ The Happiest Land,’’ ‘‘ Walter von der 
Vogel weid,”’ ‘‘ The Emperor’s Bird’s-Nest,’’ Paul Revere’s 
Ride,”’ and ‘‘ The Bell of Atri.’’) 

If any of the pupils are old enough to memorize poems or por- 
tions of poems, some delicious tigjngs may be found in ‘‘ Hiawatha,”’ 
notably the ‘‘ Song of Children’’ : 

** Wah-wah-taysee, little firefly, 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 

Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids!” 

And the passage which describes how 
** The little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter,’’ ete. 

If a number are able to memorize short extracts, nine pupils 

might give the poem entitled ‘‘ The Builders”’ : 
** A}l are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme,’’ ete, 

Or “‘ gems’”’ from Longfellow, selected by the teacher, might be 

recited, these being easily culled from the leaflets of some old 


Longfellow Calendar. 

Musie may be introduced to vary the exercises, some songs being 
sung by the children, by the teacher, or by some friends or older 
children, whom she may interest in the matter. Ditson’s Catalogue 
of Vocal Music shows that a great many of Longfellow’s poems 
have been set to music, including ‘‘ Aftermath,’’ ‘‘ Angel and the 
Child,’’ ‘‘Arrow and the Song,”’ ‘‘ Brook and the Wave,”’ ‘‘ Brook- 
let,’’ ‘‘ Children,’’ Curfew,’’ ‘‘ The Day is Done,’’ ‘‘ Excelsior,”’ 
‘* Footprints on the Sands of Time,’’ ‘‘ Legend of the Crossbill,’’ 
** My Arm-chair,”’ ‘‘ Night is Calm and Cloudless,’’ ‘‘ Old Clock 
on the Stairs,’’ ‘‘ Old House by the Lindens,’’ ‘‘ The Sea hath its 
Pearls,’’ ‘‘Stars of the Summer Night,’’ ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith,’’ and ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus.’? Some of these are too 
difficult for small children, of course, but they may be adapted for 
their use or given by older persons. 

A little boy dressed in costume, to deliver the extract from 
‘* Hiawatha,’’ would be a very taking feature, if some mother 
would be so good-natured as to bother with him; and many others 
will no doubt oceur to the primary teacher who, whatever else she 
lacks, must possess versatility and adaptability. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Prov. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Methods of Prominent Teachers. 

In accordance with a previous announcement, we purpose to pub- 
lish the ways and views of some of the leading teachers in regard to 
the different branches of the classical work in the preparatory course. 
This week we publish letters from the Lawrenceville (N. J.) 
School (the great feeder for Princeton), Williston Seminary, and 
the Binghampton (N. Y.) High School. These present the ways 
of different schools and look at the question from various sides, 
From week to week these articles will be followed by others of a 
similar nature, and we trust will afford teachers who are unable to 
visit the classrooms of other schools than their own the means, at 
least, to see with their mind’s eye something of others’ ways and 
means of attaining objects we have in view. 

THE LAWRENCEVILLE (N. J.) SCHOOL, 

Mr. Plumeley, the teacher of Latin, has kindly furnished the fol- 
lowing outline of his work : 

Very briefly my scheme is this: To work out with the utmost 
faithfulness the exercises of the first-year book. As my black- 
boards will accommodate twenty-five pupils, I have room for more 
than half the class. Every exercise is carefully corrected, either 
in the presence of the class or after dismissal. To avoid the use of 
the textbook by the pupil, I write out my exercises before recita- 
tion, placing a sentence in English upon the board of each pupil ; 
or I distribute slips of stout paper upon which the sentences have 
been written, one or two to the slip. For review work I use heavy 
pasteboards, 7 X 5, upon which all the English exercises in the 
book have been placed, a lesson to a board. By the use of the 
latter, I can review at a moment’s notice. 

There lies upon my desk a pile of these boards, representing the 
entire book in use. When the class begins Cesar, I make selec- 
tions, from time to time, of sentences from the daily lesson. Some 
of them I shorten by leaving out parallel constructions. As far as 
possible, I select sentences containing useful idioms. The English 
translation of these sentences I write upon the board, and the class 
is required, in concert or individually, to turn them back into 
Latin. As long as they are practicing, I suggest the order of the 
words in the Latin sentence by placing my pointer upon the En- 
glish word whose Latin representative comes next. In the review 
exercise, I do not give this assistance. To preserve these English 
sentences for instant reference, | have adopted a simple piece of 
apparatus. I have had made a few blank charts of a stout manilla 
paper, 4 ft. X 3, and a frame upon which to hang them. With a 
black marking pencil I write my sentences, from day to day, upon 
these charts. At the end of a week or a month, my chart contains 
the material used by the class. For board work I require my class 
to write the sentences previously worked over orally. From time 
to time I treasure up sentences which have been worked over in 
illustrating special points. These sentences form a basis for class 
review, oral or written. I find recitation in concert a good plan. 
By the time Cwsar and Cicero have been read, in preparation for 
college, the pupil has translated many pages of his author from 
idiomatic English back to the Latin, with the very phrases of 
Cesar and Cicero constantly in his mind. Of course, after this 
drill, the conventional ‘‘ Arnold’’ or ‘* Jones’? is easy work. It 


has its place, however, and I use it before a class goes up for ex- 
amination, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Mr. Buffum, the teacher of Latin, sends this outline : 

In my teaching of Latin prose composition it is my eustom to 
begin with a textbook like Mr. Comstock’s Latin Lessons or Collar 
and Daniell’s Beginner's Latin Book which the class use in con- 
nection with the Latin grammar. Asa part of each lesson a por- 
tion of the English sentences is assigned to be carefully prepared 
beforehand. At the beginning of the recitation hour these sen- 
tences, written on cards, are handed to certain members of the 
class, and they are sent tothe board to write them in Latin. Other 
members of the class are sent to the board at the same time, and 
are given other sentences from the same lesson, to be written in 
Latin at sight. Meanwhile the grammar lesson is recited and the 
examples from Latin to English are pronounced and translated, 
some of these also having been assigned for study and others being 
read at sight. Toward the close of the hour the pupils who have 
written on the board are called up; they read first the English and 
then the Latin of their sentences. If any mistakes have been made, 
I call attention to them by questions, and if possible draw from the 
class the correct form or word or order or construction. Then 
in colored chalk I make the correction in the sentence on the board. 

With the more advanced classes I pursue the same general 
method, using of course a different textbook, or at times no text- 
book at all. Baddeley’s Auzilia Latina and Bennett's First Latin 
Writer I have found very satisfactory for more advanced work. 
When the class has no textbook, I prepare sentences for them from 
the Latin text which they are reading, changing the form of the 
sentences, but using the same vocabulary and the same idioms. 

If other colleges will follow the lead of Harvard in announcing 
definite passages from particular authors to be made the basis of 
the examination in Latin prose composition, it will seem best to me 
to discard textbooks after the first year, and to teach Latin compo- 
sition through constant practice in re-translation. During the senior 
year | sometimes give out the English sentences and call for the 
Latin to be given orally. With my beginning class I assign a lesson 
in Latin composition every day. With the second, third, and fourth 
year classes, in connection with translation work which is assigned 
five days in the week, Latin composition is assigned three days and 
Latin at sight, occasionally Roman history two days. ’ 


BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) HIGH SCHOOL, 
Prin. E. R. Payson sends us the following : 


We follow Jones Latin Prose Composition pretty closely. In 
addition to that, we ask classes to put short English sentences into 
Latin, taking the words and expressions from the day’s lessons in 
translation. This is not done every day, but in the upper classes 
may be done at any time. The class is not expected to prepare for 
it especially, unless they may now and then have a particular les- 
son that seems better adapted to this end than usual. 

I send as many to the board as possible, selecting them at ran- 
dom, having each write one sentence. When all sentences are 
written, they are corrected, suggestions and criticisms from the 
class being in order. Each is expected to explain bis own sentence, 
if explanations are called for. Each is expected to write on paper 
all the sentences as a preparation for recitation. I deem Latin 
prose an excellent way of teaching Latin grammar. Beyond that, 
it seems to me now unnecessary to go. | am a thorough believer in 
classical culture, but my views are modified a little, of late. It 
seems to me, now, that Latin and Greek can hold their own mainly 
through the ability on the part of the learner to translate. As far 
as Latin prose helps in that direetion, it is useful. Beyond that, 
for the great majority of boys and girls, it is useless. To write 
Latin is too remote from our every-day life to be worth spending 
time on it, for most of the young people. They will not gain much 
literary culture in that way. The colleges compel us preparatory 
teachers to do certain kinds of work, but I, for one, would reduce 
the prose to the minimum required. Perhaps [ might think differ- 
ently were I in a school strictly preparatory for college. But most 
of our Latin pupils do not go to college. Even for those who do 
go, the ability to read Latin is more profitable than the ability to 
write it. I was trained myself on Arnold’s Latin prose until I knew 
it almost by heart; but it seems to me that the day for that kind of 
drill is passing away, and that the classics must hold their own on 
a different basis. I am strongly in favor of ‘‘ sight reading,’’ and 
for Latin prose, so far as it helps that. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPsES, East 
Sumner, Maine. 


FRENCH AND LATIN JUMBLE. 


1. Pas de le nous. 


2. Fossum ovis Rhodanus negotium. NILLOR. 


BURIED CITIES, 
1. If you do not find what you seek, ask, ask Janthe. 
2. I hope Oriana will soon return from the city. 
5. In New Haven ice cream is only twenty-five cents a quart. 
4. Does Booth play Romeo and Juliet ? 
5. He had not only his library, but his chamber lined with books. 


6, Emma, Constantinople is in Turkey. E. W. C. 
WORD SQUARE. 

1. A good man. 

2. A cow house (provincial English). 

3. A poetical name for a foreign country. 

4. A transparent article. B. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA: 78 LETTERS. 

My 74, 18, 15, 9, 59, 60, 22, 49, 37, 2, one of Colorado's 
grandest sights. 

My 11, 6, 48, 3, 44, 72, 32, 34, an eminent poet. 

My 75, 21, 68, 39, 13, 56, 64, 7, a river of Colorado noted for 
fine trout-fishing. 

My 16, 36, 61, 41, 60, 12, 48, a kind of horse used much in 
Colorado. 

My 55, 62, 8, 4, 25, a river in Asia. 

My 29, 18, 35, 1, 50, 63, an eminent English writer. 

My 19, 62, 76, 14, 51, 10, 42, 57, a British poet. 

My 25, 62, 69, 23, 71, 17, 78, an eminent American writer. 

My 67, 40, 20, 30, 66, 24, 28, an animal. 

My 26, 45, 46, 73, 27, 5, 31, 9, 54, a British poet. 

My 77, 22, 57, 42, 70, a writer of sacred poetry. 

My 58, 58, 52, 38, 33, 17, 59, a British poet. 

My 35, 65, 47, are consonants between alphabetical letters ¢ and /. 

My whole is a fine stanza by Mary Frances Tyler. CoLo. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF FEB. 3. 


CompLeEX CHARADE.—Hlearthstone (Hater, earth, heart, hear, 
ear. Zone, note, toe.) 

REVERSIBLE Crossks,—1. Pots, Eton, note, stop. 2. Suez, 
sued, deus, Zeus. 3. Rail, liar, laid, dial. 4. Riah, hair, rail, liar. 


_ Burren Cities.—l. Paris, 2. Lyons, 3. London. 4, Buffalo. 
5. New Haven. 6. Troy. 7, Dover, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 
IMPORTANCE IN THEIR Day. By Robert 
Browning. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 187 pages. Cloth, price, $1.25. 
The appearance of a new volume from the pen 

of Robert Browning, now in his 76th year, is an 
event of the first magnitude in the literary world. 
One thinks at once of Tennyson’s latest work, and 
cannot fail to contrast thetwo. But in Browning’s 
new poem there are no signs of weakness or decay. 
His imagination is as keen, his powers as vigorous 
as ever, and his views of life are those of an opti- 
mistic rather than a pessimistic old age. The faults 
which have marked his poems from the begin- 
ning,—the abruptness of his lines, their intricacy 
and involutions, and more than all his obscurity of 
style, —all are here in the new work as in the old, 
yet not, as one might expect, to any greater degree 
than before. 

Browning has had an experience which is,in some 
respects, quite unparalleled by any other, for he 
has seen his writings studied in his own day as 
those of Dante, or Milton, or other great authors 
of the past, are studied. Rival commentators 
quarrel over what is meant by this or that passage 
as they do over lines from Shakespeare, and write 
learned essays to support their theories. The 
result is that, as in the case of Shakespeare, a great 
deal more is ** read into’’ Browning’s lines than he 
ever intended to write into them, and we fancy this 
must prove exceedingly amusing to him oftentimes. 
The fact is, that Browning is one of those peculiar 
natures which habitually expresses itself in sym- 
bolic, half-mystical language, because he sees every- 
thing, even what seem like commonplace affairs, 
through the transforming light of a weird and in- 
tensely active imagination. Tosome, to those whose 
natures are akin to his, and who ean follow with 
the mind’s eye the flights of this imagination, his 
meanings are clear and beautiful ; to others, he is 
utterly unintelligible, and will always remain so 
despite their most ardent study of his numbers. 
For such he writes in a cipher to which they have 
no key. 

‘The new book is a series of dramatic and poetic 
conversations, or interviews with various people 
more or less well known to fame, and through 
these the poet conveys his own thought about life, 
its objects and ends. The prologue represents 
Apollo coming down to earth to ask the Fates to 
extend the life of Admetus, which they agree to do, 
according to the old fable, if some one will consent 
to die in his stead. Apollo finds the Fates at their 
usual occupation : 


CLOTHO. 
Even so: thus from my loaded spindle 
Piucking a pinch of the fleece, lo! ** Birth "’ 
Brays from my bronze lip; life L kindle: 
Look, ’tis a man! go, measure Ou earth 
The minute thy portion, whatever its worth! 


LACHESIS, 
Woe-purfled, weal prankt,—if it speed, if it linger, 
Life’s substance and show are determined by me, 
Who, meting out, mixing with sure thumb and finger 
Lead lock the due length: is all smoothness and 


glee, 
All taugle and grief? Take the lot, my decree! 
ATROPOS. 
—Which I make an endof: the smoothas the tangled 


My shears cut asunder: each snap shrieks ** Une 
more 
Mortal makes sport for us, Moirai who dangled 
The puppet grotesquely till earth’s solid floor 
Proved film he fell through, lostin Naught as before. 


Apollo then prefers his request. 
THE FATES. 
And what if we granted—law-flouter, use-trampler— 
His life at the suit of an upstart ? Judge, thou— 
Of joy were it fuller, of span because ampler ? 
or love’s sake, not hate’s, end Adimetus — ay, 


now— 
Not a gray hair on head, nor a wrinkle on brow! 


” 


What's infancy ? Ignorance, idleness, mischief: 

Youth ripens to arrogance, foolishness, greed: 
Age—impotence, churlishness, rancor: call this chief 
f boons for thy loved one? Much rather bid 


speed 
Our function, let live whom thou hatest indeed! 


Persuade thee, bright boy-thing! Our eld be in- 
structive! 


The argument between Apollo and the Fates is 
full of gems. ‘The latter say at last: 


Known yet ignored, nor divined nor unguessed, 
Such is man’s law of life. Do we strive to declare 
What is ill, what is good in ourspinning ? Worst, best, 
Change hues of a sudden: now here and now there, 
Flits the sign which decides; all about, yet no where. 
’Tis willed so, — that man’s life belived, first to last, 
Up and cown, through and through,—not in por- 


tions, forsooth, 
To pick and to choose from. Our shuttles fly fast, 
eave hd not life sole and whole: as age — 
youth, 
So death completes living, shows life in its truth. 
Man learningly lives; till death helps him—no lore! 
It is doom and must be. Dost submit ? 


But Apollo decides to take the risk, and the life 
of Admetus is lengthened according to his wish. 

The first ‘‘parley’’ is held with Bernard de 
Mandeville, whom he calls to ask if he still recog- 
nizes evil as combined harmoniously with good, and 
hails truth’s triumphs. Mandeville gives him a 
‘*myth,’’ or parable with which to answer his 
‘*parlous friend.’’ Of the other ‘‘ parleyings,”’ 
one is with Daniel Bartole, the old Jesuit ; another 
with Christopher Smart, the old-time poet, whose 
wonderful ‘‘ song,’’ written while he was insane, 
Browning compares to the beautiful and perfect 
chapel in the plain house; with George Bubb 
Dodington, the notorious politician, whose famous 
** Diary ’’ lets one into so many of his mysteries of 
statecraft, and whom Browning makes the text for 
a satire on modern political leadership; with 
Francis Furini, the painter-priest, who is reputed to 
have repented on his death bed, for having painted 
nude figures; with Gerarde Lairesse the blind 
painter ; and with Charles Avison the musician,— 


the latter containing many especially beautiful pas- 


The epilogue is a dramatic poem of great power, 
entitled “ Fust and his friends.’’ It is written 
with such strength and vividness that in reading it 
one seems to see the whole scene enacted before 
one’s eyes, —the despondency of Fust, the entrance 
of his friends who have come to chide him for 
having sold his soul to the devil, their attempts at 
exorcising the demon, their failure to remember 
the proper phrases from the Latin psalm, which 
they have seen but once, or have ‘‘ gained the 
monk’s leave to study an hour his choice parch- 
ment.’’ Fust’s joy when he thinks he can now 
supply the knowledge they lack, the amazement of 
the friends at seeing the work dones? uickly, and 
the glorious outburst of Fust : 

Omniscient, omnipotent God, thee I thank, 
Thee ever, Thee only!—thy creature that shrank 
From no task Thou, Creator, imposedst! Creation 
Revealed me no object, from insect to man, 
But bore Thy hand’s impress: earth glow with 
salvation: 
“ Hast ? Be thou saved, Fust! 
plan, 
Who spoke and earth was: with my word things 
began. 
‘** As sound so went forth, to the sight he extended 

Word's mission henceforward! The task I assign, 
Embrace—thy allegiance to evil is ended! 

Have cheer, soul impregnate with purpose! 


Continue my 


Com- 


bine 
Soul and hody, give birth to my concept, — called 
thine! 
“ Far and wide, north and south, east and west, have 
dominion 
O’er Ses, winged wonder, O Word! Traverse 
wor 


Each beat of thy pin- 


lon 
Bursts night, beckons day; once Truth’s banner 
unfurled, 
Where’s Falsehood ? Sun-smitten, to nothingness 
hurled.” 


In sunflash and sphere-song! 


Tur Porson ProsieM, OR THE CAUSE 
AND CuRE OF INTEMPERANCE. By Felix 
L. Oswald, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.; coth. 138 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

This little book is not a treatise on toxicology in 
the ordinary sense of the word, as the title would 
seem to indicate, but upon the one form of poison 
known as alcohol. ‘The writer sets forth the 
causex, physiological effects, and costs of intemper- 
ance; then devotes a chapter to alcoholic drugs, 
which he utterly condemns, and advocates an in- 
ternational temperance league to withdraw patron- 
age from those physicians who persist in pre- 
scribing alcohol for ‘* medical’’ purposes. Alcohol 
as a medicine can be rejected for safer, as well 
as more efficacious tonics, and should be thus re- 
jected, because “*‘ fifteen per cent. of all confirmed 
topers owe their ruin to the after effects of a med- 
ical prescription,’’ and ‘‘ a single dose of alcoholic 
drugs is sufficient to reawaken the dormant passion 
of a reclaimed inebriate, or to kindle the fuel pre- 
pared by the transmission of hereditary tenden- 
cies.”’ This last statement seems to evidence a 
change of opinion since the opening chapter where he 
saysthat “the intuitive bias even of such | the children 
of vice], is in the direction of total abstinence from 
all noxious stimulants, for Nature has willed that all 
her creatures should begin the pilgrimage of life 
from beyond the point where the roads of purity 
and vice diverge. . . . The supposed effects 
of an innate predisposition can generally be traced 
to the direct influence of a vicious education.”’ 
But since the change of view is towards a sensi- 
ble and righteous belief in heredity, the reader 
should not, perhaps, complain. Prohibition and 
subjective remedies are discussed in the closing 
chapters of the book. 


Victor Huao, L’HoMME er LE Poere. 
Par Ernest Dupuy. 12mo, 320 pages, paper. 
Paris: Lectne & Oudin; 1887. For sale by 
Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 

In this little volume we have a fresh and enthu- 
siastic essay upon the great author whose name it 
bears. The preface bears date of September 
last; the book, an imprint*of the present year. 
No translation of it has come to our notice. It 
has, therefore, all the interest of novelty to offer 
the reader. M. Dupuy is too ardent an admirer 
to be eritical, and the impression received may 
need readjustment in some measure ; but the heart- 
iness of his appreciation of the genius of the poet, 
and of the love of liberty in the man, is conta- 
gious. No one will think the worse of Hugo be- 
cause he has read this book. 

The first of the three parts into which the work 
is divided follows the order of the poet’s eventful 
life, tracing him from boyhood through an active 
literary and political career to a majestic and 
fruitful oldage. ‘Then the essayist presents what 
he terms ‘‘les quatre cultes,’’ the four phases of 
his religious and philosophical thought, illustrat- 
ing each by choice quotations from the author. 
The final part,—by far the largest and best of the 
whole,—treats of the poetic impulses which dom- 
inated his hero. These ‘‘ inspirations”’ are classi- 
fied as ‘‘ lyrique,’’ dramatique,’’ ‘‘ satirique,’’ 
and ‘‘épique.’’ Under each division there is an 
intelligent examination of numerous individual 
works, with a constant flow of quotation. A con- 
cluding chapter sums up the impressions of the en- 
tire essay, and closes with Swinburne’s ascription 
to Hugo himself, as indicative of his genius, his 
own grand image, “Ji y a des hommes océans.”’ 

As to the mechanical features of this particular 
edition, the volume is one that will ‘‘ perish with 
the using.’’ It is clear that for bindings, at the 
same time serviceable and inexpensive, we must 
turn to native, rather than to French publishers. 


Prostems or PutLosorny. By 
Archibald Alexander. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 170. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
It is impossible to give any sufficient idea of this 

little volume, which treats of eighteen different 


SomME 


problems in philosophy, doing nothing exhaustively 


or extensively, merely touching in the author’s own 
style the various questions of the day in philosophy. 
In 450 words he presents the problem of the haman 
will. Of course very little can be done, and yet 
that little is clear. If the will is free, it is not con- 
ditioned by any antecedent motive. If the 
presence or absence of any motive affects the 
action of the will, thereisnofreedom. That there 
are sometimes influences over the man who wills 
is concisely shown, either by their presence or 
absence; hence the will is conditioned. We can- 
not logically deay that the denial of freedom to 
man justifies his refusal to will or not towill. But 
it is psychologically impossible for him to re- 
fuse to will and not to will, for to will not to will 
is to will; hence, the logical conclusion is that the 
will must be the effect of motives, but the psycho- 
logical conclusion is, that we cannot help willing 
except by an act of the will, which is willing ; hence 
we must will. The result is, that under motives 
we will to eat or not to eat, to prevent a crime or 
not to prevent it ; hence we are responsible, because 
if we will not to prevent it, we are a party to the 
crime. We cannot escape volition, and there is no 
escape for the man who wills from the physical or 
moral consequence of willing. 

It will be seen how the author boils down eighteen 
problems to their essence. We dare not prophesy 
that any reader will be satisfied with it because of 
its conciseness, but no student of philosophy will 
be satisfied not to see how these problems are 
treated in brief. 

The author has solved the problems to his own 
satisfaction, and has distilled all that is essential 
from the non-essential, and leaves in a live, enjoy- 
able form what he thinks solves the problem. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF RouGH AND Reapy, 
AND DEvVIL’s Forp. By Bret Harte. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 299. Price, $1.00. 

There is something strangely familiar about the 
scenes and characters of the two short stories by 
Bret Harte, contained in this little volume; and 
the reader has a half-remembrance of having met 
these people before while traveling through a 
region very like this, which is now described. Yet 
it is sheer ingratituds, perhaps,to remark upon this, 
for it ought rather to be a matter of thankfulness 
on our part to the author who has already made 
us acquainted with so many odd and amusing types 
of the society of the mining camps. ‘The one thing 
we could not forgive would be to have our suspi- 
cions confirmed and learn that the tales were pre- 
pared with little care, just knocked together from 
materials on hand, like a camp hut for instance. 
But whatever our doubts on this point, or whatever 
the facts, whoever begins these stories will finish 
them at the sitting if possible, far one is interested 
and amused from the first sentence to the last. 


Harper's Hanpy Serres. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Nos. ll4dand115. Price, 
25 cents each. 

The last numbers in this very valuable series of 
publications are fully up to their usual high aver- 
age. Issued weekly, at 25 cents each, or the fifty- 
two numbers sent for a subscription price of $15.00, 
they give one a library of modern and classic fiction, 
travel, and poetry at a very trifling cost. 

Regimental Legends is a collection of short 
stories by the very clever woman who signs herself 
John Strange Winter, and who will be remem- 
bered as the author of those fascinating stories of 
army life, ‘‘ Mignon,or Bootle’s Baby,’’ ‘* Houp-la,’’ 
** Pluck,’’ ete. One would wonder how this author 
is enabled to give such v@vid and truthful pictures 
of military affairs, but report says she is the 
daughter of an army officer. 

Yeast, by Charles Kingsley, is the last number 
of the series issued. 


Les MALHEURS DE Sorputr. Par Mme. 


La Comtesse de Ségur, née Rostopehine. Illus- 

tres de 5 Vignettes. 12mo, 203 pages. New 

York: Wm. R. Jenkins; Boston: Carl Schoen- 

hof; 1887. Price, paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This is simply a new and cheap edition of a 
familiar tale. Light, amusing, and attractive for 
boys and girls, this story serves an excellent pur- 
pose with beginners in French, and in French edi- 
tions has already been used somewhat widely. This 
American edition is admirable in typographical 
appearance, and much cheaper in price than any 
of foreign preparation which the writer remembers 
having seen. Our publishers should be encouraged 
to continue the publication of simple, illustrated 
stories like this, which will hold the attention of 
the youngest readers in modern languages until 
they shall have secured a vocabulary and some 
facility in translation. Then, of course, reading 
less trivial should be offered. 


How My Be Taveur? 
Practical Pedagogy ; or, The Science of Teaching. 
Illustrated. By Louisa P. Hopkins. Cloth, 
12mo; pp. 276. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50. 

It is needless for us to express the high regard 
we have for the writings of Mrs. Hopkins. The 
thought is always clear, her judgment reliable, her 
prejudices subordinate to her candor, her expression 
direct and plain. These fifteen chapters treat of 
the babe in the mother’s arms ; After the kindergar- 
ten; A year’s experiment in teaching,—a remark- 
able chapter ; The opening school; Arithmetic 
lessons; Reading; Oral lessons on birds and in 
botany, physics, the senses, the eye, the hearing, 
the heart, the lungs, with numerous parables. 


How vo Cook By J. Rosalie 
Benton. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 425 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

The writer has aimed not only to give a large 
collection of valuable receipts, but also to teach 


cooking, and likewise, by arranging departments 


for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and tea, to present 
suggestions to those housekeepers who find them- 
selves taxed to make variety in the different meals. 
The style of cooking is for the most part adapted 
to people of moderate means, and especial attention 
has been paid to showing how to use remnants from 
a former meal in a tempting manner. A very 
good feature is the ** bracketing ’’ which shows at 
a glance what ingredients are to be put together in 
compounding the recipes, as an unskilled hand will 
often ruin all by lack of knowledge on this point. 


LITERARY SALAD: A Game of Instruction 
and Entertainment. By Rose Porter. Chicago 
and Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Two hundred and fifty familiar quotations from 
the best authors are printed on slips of tinted 
pasteboard, and each is numbered. The leader 
has a leaflet which gives the names of the authors, 
numbered to correspond with the slips. These can 
be used in various ways, at school or in the home, 
to afford entertainment combined with instruction 


for young people. 


Teresa Irasca: Alfriga: A Romance of 
the North Sea; The Omen of the Moore. By 
Avery MacAlpine. New York: Fank & Wag- 
nalls. $1.00, 

In a world full of stern realities that all must 
encounter and deal with in daily life, is is well that 
the taste and culture of all do not incline them to 
feed on fiction ; but for such as are fond of romance, 
and seek light reading for rest or recreation, these 
three well-written stories, in one book, have attrac- 
tions. 


AGATHA AND THE SHADOW. A Novel. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 321 pp. $1.50. 
This is a story of colonial life in Massachusetts. 


Agatha was the daughter of Elder Brewster, and 
the wife of Bernard Anselm; and “‘ the shadow ”’ 
came from the persecutions of Rachel, a Spanish 
Jewess whom Anselm had wronged in his youth. 
Agatha shows only love and forgiveness through- 
out the story, not only toward her husband, but 
toward Rachel, whom she finally cares for, after 
Anselm’s death, and converts to Christianity. 


Art AND Lire. A Ruskin Anthology. 
Compiled by William Sloane Kennedy. New 
York: John B. Alden. 593 pages. $1.00. 


Many a person will be incredulous on being told 
that this volume of short extracts on all sorts of 
topies by Ruskin is fascinating reading from begin- 
ningto end. Such is the case, though, and those to 
whom Ruskin has been a formidable name hitherto 
will approach his works with confidence and eager- 
ness after this foretaste of them. 


By Woman's Wir. By Mrs. Alexander. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 255 pages. 
$1.00. 

People will read second-rate novels, and this one 
certainly has the merit of being interesting. The 
plot is so skillfully managed that the dénouement is 
a complete surprise, although so unforced and 
natural that the reader wonders he had not antici- 
pated a result so obvious. 


Harper & Broruers publish an Jntro- 
duction to Psychological Theory, by Borden P. 
Bowne, the professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University. 

In Ginn and Company's “Classics for 
Children”’ series a Second Reader has been issued, 
arranged by J. H. Stickney. It is a marvel of 
good selections, fine type, and beautiful illus- 
trations. 

Kuno Fiscner’s History of Modern 
Philosophy, an English translation of which will 
shortly be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, has 
already been translated into the Russian, French, 
Italian, and Hungarian languages. 


Funk & WAGNALLS will soon put in press 
a popular history of the state of New York by Dr. 
Lossing, author of the ‘‘ Pictorial Field-Book of 
the Revolution.’’ This will be illustrated after the 
manner of the above-named book. 


A new and cheap edition of the fascinat- 
ing ‘* Memoirs of Marie Antoinette,’? by Madame 
Campan, is about to be brought out by Messrs. 
Seribner & Welford, in conjunetion with the Lon- 
don publishers. The edition for this country is, 
however, to be superior to the English edition in 
that it will have a number of steel portraits, while 
the London edition has but one. It is, besides, to 
be printed from new and beautifully clear type, 
and forms a marvel of interest and cheapness. 

Princreces or Art, by J. C. Van Dyke, 
at one time editor of The Studio, will shortly be 
issued by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. 
The work is divided into two parts ; the first treat- 
ing of ‘‘ Art in History,’’ its causes, nature, devel- 
opment, and different stages of progression; the 
second treating of (modern) ‘‘ Art in Theory,” its 
aims, motives, and manner of expression. The 
book will interest artists by its peculiar views, and 
the intelligent general reader by its condensed his- 
tory, apt ideas of art, and graphic style. 

FOLLOWING the excellent monograph on 
‘*Codperation in a Western City,’’? by A Ibert 
Shaw, Ph.D., the American Economie Association 
publish a history of ‘‘ Codperation in New Eng- 
land,’ by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. Dr. Bemis 
has made a careful study of codperation, and this 
work will be a practical guide for codperators, and 
contain many facts to interest the student of the 
labor problem. Price, 75 cents. Copies may be 
had of Dr. Richard T. Ely, Sec’y, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimere, Md. 


{For additional Book Reviews, see page 110. | 
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FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


BY MRS. EVA D, KELLOGG, 

That reading class was in bad shape. They 
were imbedded in ruts, and the sides had nearly 
closed over. Somebody else had let them slide 
in,—that is always the comfort when things go 
wrong,—and we set ourselves determinedly to pull 
them out,—thirty-three of them. Too many ? 


Of course, but circumstances have iron clamps, and 
we submitted to the inevitable. As well catch the 
phantom shadows playing over a mountain as to 
tell what we did or how we did it; yet we would 
like to leave a trace of foot-prints behind us, that 
some other forlorn sister, Seeing might take 
heart again’’ ; for it is only two weeks since, and we 
have them now fairly and squarely out of the old 
groove. The first lesson was an owl story. How 
we talked owls! Scientifically ? Not a bit of it. 
But just the real owlishness that boys and girls 
know about. Werevealed to that astonished class 
how we had always longed for a genuine big owl, 
** perched just above our chamber door,’’ as if life 
depended on owls and chamber doors. We went 
owl-hunting with Harry in the summer woods and 
held our breath while he captured that serene 
fellow with the big eyes blinded by daylight. We 
had the boys practicing the ‘‘ Whoo! Whoo! ”’ till 
Delsarte would have paled with jealousy over the 
inflection. The closing bell rung out on disap- 

inted faces just as we were discussing the dining 
Pabite of this wise old economist, who swallows 
mice whole and resurrects the débris at leisure. 
Hope rose triumphantly and walked with us out of 
the classroom that day. 

**Pat your fingers on Patty’s squirrel! quick! 
quick! ’’ we said, next day, as we closed the class- 
room door, and never were squirrels more nimble. 
The few sleepy ones who ‘‘ got left’’ once, caught 
the rushing train next time, and backed up and 
down and switched off with us in great glee, 
never dreaming they had beeu inveigled into a 
reading lesson, but imagining they were getting up 
a rival nutting expedition in their fly-about after- 
words. Next day we played at a blind old man 
begging and,—well, next day hasn’t come yet, but 
we are praying for enough of vitality, ingenuity, 
and anticipation to stir up a new breeze in an- 
other direction. Regulation rules for teaching 
reading are all orthodox no doubt, but cyclones 
are needed occasionally. 

* * * * 

We opened the door into a recitation room at a 
sister normal the other day and found a physiology 
class in darkness. On a canvas about twelve feet 
square was thrown a greatly magnified represen- 
tation of an ear. A shadowy young lady was 
pointing out the intricate parts with as much ease 
and space as if she were walking about streets. 
From the platform came the voice of the teacher 

residing over the magic lantern that made of the 

esson a pleasure. Change after change of pict- 
ured anatomy came and went on that white back- 
ground, each used to the utmost for instruction and 
test of pupil’s knowledge, and if a few comical pict- 
ures tipped off the lesson, all the better for students 
and visitors, and the laugh was as grateful to one as 
the other. For the hundredth time we mourned 
over being born so early as to lose this Froebelian 
way of learning dry subjects. First cost of this lan- 
tern outfit was considerable, but only a few cents for 
each lesson was needed afterward. We remem- 
bered also for somebody’s beuefit that a piece of 
camphor gum added to the kerosene gave a white 


ight. 


Crayon dust is bad for the lungs, dress, hands, 
and zxstheticism of the schoolroom. Envy of our 
neighbors, rising even above the decalogue, rushed 
like a wave over us, when we saw a velvety, dead 
black blackboard, made so with ordinary ink, 
ruled with lead pencil lines and covered with artis- 
tie school work, done with a dustless crayon. Is 
this a forerunner of the millennial blackboard, 
when ink shall be cheap and labor cheaper and a 
standard of excellence that hitches one’s wagon to 
a star ? 

* * + * * * * 

Illustrative of the paper-cutting craze for the 
little folks appeared to-day Hetty Jane Jones; 
complexion ebony, eyes ivory, hair a kinky halo, 
and petite six, bearing in both hands, at a forty- 
five degree angle, a pair of twelve-inch shears, 
with points buried in a mammoth cork. Fit sub- 
ject for a silhouette on progressive teaching. ‘The 
augh struggled all day with a trio of teachers, 
reaching a climax after school, when one of them 
went to the blackboard and reproduced the com- 
ical little figure with telling effect. Was this un- 
dignified ? Who needs the let-down of a hearty 
laugh more than teaehers ? Of course we believe 
in paper cutting, else Hetty Jane had never made 
the double ‘‘ cut’’ she did to-day with her shears 
and personnel, but we believe in seeing the fun of 


thing also. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 

SunpDAY, 6.—Philip Henry Sheridan, an emi- 
nent American general, born in Somerset, O., 
1831; graduated from West Point in 1853; ap- 
pointed captain in the regular army in 1861; col- 
onel of the Second Michigan Cavalry in May, 1862, 
and obtained command of a cavalry brigade in the 
following month. For his gallant conduct at the 
battle of Stone River, on the 2d of January, 1863, 
he was rewarded with the rank of major-general of 
volunteers ; after gaining a great victory at Fisher 
Hill in September of the same year, he was ap- 

inted brigadier-general of the regular army; in 

ovember, 1864, appointed major-general. In 
March, 186%, he was raised to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general,and in 1883 succeeded General Sherman 
as eommander-in-chief of the army, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MonpDAY, 7.—Edwin Landseer, one of the cel- 
ebrated painters of animals, born in London ip 
1802; began to exhibit his paintings in 1817; at 
the age of 18 painted his famous ‘‘ Dogs of Saint 
Gothard’’; elected Royal Academician in 1830. 
Among his masterpieces are a portrait of a New- 
foundland dog, styled a ‘‘ Member of the Humane 
Society ’’ (1838), ‘‘ A Scene from the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ ”’ (1851), and ‘‘ The Children of 
the Mist’’ (1853). Many of his works have been 
engraved. In 1850 he received knighthood from 
the queen. Died, Oct. 1, 1873. 


TuEspDAY, 8.—Edwin Perey Whipple, a dis- 
tinguished American critic and essayist, born at 
Gloucester, Mass., 1819; educated in the public 
schools of Salem, where, at the age of 14, he began 
to write for a newspaper. In 1843 he published, 
in the Boston Miscellany, an ‘‘ Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Macaulay.’’ which attracted much 
attention. He is a contributor to the leading mag- 
azines, and has acquired a high reputation as a 
lecturer. He is the author of Literature and Life, 
Character and Characteristic Men, Success and Its 
Conditions, and The Literature of the Age of Eliza- 
beth. 


Frimay, 11.—Torquato Tasso, a celebrated 
Italian epic poet, born at Sorrento in 1544; edu- 
cated at Rome, Bérgamo, Venice, and Padua, 
being sent by his father to the last city to study 
law, which he. disliked, and soon renounced. In 
1562 he wrote an epic poem entitled Rinaldo, which 
he dedicated to Cardinal Luigi d’Este, at whose 
court he passed many years. His principal work 
is his celebrated Jerusalem Delivered, published in 
1581. In 1595 the Pope invited him to Rome to 
be crowned with laurel. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS, 

The great popularity which the observance of 
birthdays of distinguished people has attained as 
a school exercise, has led to the preparation by 
Alfred S. Roe, principal of the Wonsester High 
School, of a volume on this subject which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. have now in press. We have 
seen advance sheets, containing the exercises on 
Longfellow’s birthday, and must speak of them 
in terms of unqualified commendation. Within 
the compass of a dozen small pages we find a list 
of books furnishing materials for a sketch of the 
poet, a chronological list of the principal events of 
his life, hints as to the proper preparation for the 
celebration, and eight programs, including a mis- 
cellaneous exercise, one from ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ on 
the poet’s youth, manhood, age, American his- 
tory, life abroad, and his home and friends. 


PROGRAM: MEETING OF THE NATIONAL DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: WASH- 
INGTON, D. C.; To BE HELD AT THE HALL 
OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, MARCH 15, 16, 
AND 17, 1887. 


** Address of Welcome,’’ Hon. W. B, Webb, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘** Public Education on the Pacific Coast,’’ Frad 
M. Campbell, Oakland, Cal. Discussion by S. D. 
Waterman, Stockton, Cal.; Prof. J. P. Fay, 
Eureka, Nevada. 

‘* A Teacher’s Certificate,—County, City, State, 
and National,’’ Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Diseussion by Hon. J. V. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, Boston, 
Mass. ; Dr. James A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, Ala. ; 
Hon. W. W. W. Jones, Lincoln, Neb.; M. E. 
Hard, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

‘*Civil Service and Public Schools,’? Hon. 
LeRoy D. Brown, Columbus, 0, Discussion by 
Marcellus Manley, Galion, O. ; Hon. B. L. 
Butcher, Beverly, W. Va.; Hon. B. S. Morgan, 
Charleston, W. Va.; W. N. Barringer, Newark, 
N. J.; George A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. ; 
Thomas P. Ballard, A M., Columbus, O. : 

** Powers and Duties of Officers and Teachers, 
Absolute and Relative,’’ A. P. Marble, Ph.D., 
Worcester, Mass. Discussion by W. E. Sheldon, 
Boston, Mass. ; Hon. L. 8S. Cornell, Denver, Col. ; 
B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D., Cleveland, O.; Henry 
A. Wise, Baltimore, Md.; O. E. Latham, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; J. M. Green, Long Branch, N. J. 

“The Best System of County and City School 

Supervision,’ Hon. E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Discussion by RK. W. Stevenson, Columbus, 0. ; 
W. R. Comings, Norwalk, O.; H. S. Jones, Erie, 
Pa.; Prof. W. H. Bartholemew, A.M., Louisville, 
Ky. ; Hon. John W. Akers, Des Moines, Ia. ; Hon. 
D. L. Kiehle, St. Paul, Minn. ; Louis H. Marvel, 
A.M., Medford, Mass. 
** Industrial Education in our Public Schools,’’ 
James McAllister, Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion 
by Col. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, Ill.; Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass.; Hon. W. B. 
Powell, Washington, D. C. ; H. W. Compton, 
Toledo, O.; Major R. Bingham, Bingham School, 
North Carolina. 

** A System of Grading for Country Schools,” 
Hon. J. W. Holcombe, Indianapolis, Ind. Dis- 
cussion by J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
O. B. Johnson, Columbia, S. C.; Henry Sabin, 
Clinton, Ia.; Hon. Thos. H. Paine, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Hon. H. C. Speer, Topeka, Kan.; John 
Macdonald, Topeka, Kan. 

“The Best System of State School Supervis- 
ion,’?’ Hon. Warren Easton, Baton Rouge, La. 
Discussion by Dr. Richard Edwards, Springfield, 
Ill. ; Hon. J. R. Preston, Jackson, Miss. ; Hon. 
J. D. Pickett, Frankfort, Ky.; Hon. J. H. Law- 
head, Topeka, Kansas; Hon. Solomon Palmer, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. Jno. L. Buchanan, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. L. Tomlinson, Winston, N. C. 

‘* The Relation of our Public Schools tothe Gen- 
eral Government,’’ Hon. Wm. McKinley, Ohio. 
Discussion by A. J. Michael, Esq., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. M. 4. Newell, Baltimore, Md. ; Hon. 


Osear H, Cooper, Austin, Texas. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLiNo1s.—Hon. Henry Raab, ex-superintend- 
ent of public instruction, is to resume his old posi- 
tion as superintendent of the schools of Belleville. 
He held this position for twelve years prior to his 
election as state superintendent. 

Fulton County has 208 schoolhouses, five of 
which were built during the past year. The high 
schoolrooms of Canton and Lewistown are among 
the most attractive in the state. The floors are 
carpeted, the walls are elegantly papered, and 
the rooms ornamented with pictures and statuary. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, state superintendent of 
public instruction, has issued Circular No. 1 
of his administration, giving notice of exam- 
ination of applicants for state teachers’ certificates 
to be held simultaneously Aug. 16,17, 18, and 19 
next, at Chicago, Sterling, Galesburg, Normal, 
Champaign, Springfield, and Carbondale. The 
circular gives in detail the ground to be covered 
by the examination, and it will be sent to all 
county superintendents, who are instructed to give 
the teachers of their counties notice of the examin- 
ation. 

It is said that if arrangements now pending are 
not made the public schools of Paxton will be 
closed in March for want of funds to pay the 
teachers. 

The highest wages paid any male teacher in 
[llinois is $300 per month, and some fortunate 
female gets $217.50 per month. The lowest 
wages aman gets is $10, a woman $8.00. The 
total expenditures of all the public schools 
amounted, last year, to $10,136,058.96. So says 
the report of the state superintendent. 


INDIANA.—The committee appointed by the 
State Association to look after school legislation 
this winter has made the following recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly: (1) The Township 
Trustee’s term to be changed so that he shall go 
out of office at the end of the financial year, the 
first Monday of August. (2) The County Board 
to adopt and prescribe the make of furniture, ap- 
paratus, and supplies of all kinds, to be used as 
they do textbooks, and to have regular meetings 
four times a year instead of twicea year. (3) The 
County Superintendent to hold a license issued by 
the State Board. (4) The addition of several 
County Superintendents to the State Board. (5) 
To remove the restriction limiting the number of 
visits the County Superintendent shall, or may, 
make to the schools under his care. ' These are all 
important and needed modifications, particularly 
the third. Under the law as it now stands, no 
qualifications whatever are required by the state 
for this important official, As a consequence, 
there have been occasional instances in which the 
superintendent was both grossly immoral and edu- 
cationally incompetent. Now that the senatorial 
question is out of the way, perhaps something may 
be done for the schools, 

Supt. J. W. Layne, of Evansville, is giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. It was feared that, owing to 
the unfairness shown his predecessor, — Supt. 
Cooper,—any successor would find the position an 
exceedingly difficult one to fill. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Uskaloosa, 

IowA.—State Supt. Akers is hard at work ar- 
ranging for an exhibit of school work to be made 
at the National Teachers’ Association at Chicago 
next July. Iowa spells ‘‘ Readin’ and Writin’ ”’ 
with a big R, and no doubt her exhibit will be 
second to none. 

Pres. J. L. Pickard, of the Iowa State Univer- 
sity at lowa City, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the close of the current school year. 
He has been in charge of this institution since 
1878, but failing health admonishes him that a 
change is necessary. 

Charles City has recently added instruction in 
vocal music to the regular course of study in the 
public schools. 

In many counties short sessions of the normal 
institute will be held this spring, the object being 
to benefit inexperienced teachers especially. A 
week’s session, properly conducted, is a well- 
spring of inspiration to the beginner when she 
comes to the actual work of the schoolroom, and 
endeavors ‘‘ to teach the young idea how,”’ as well 
as how not, ‘‘ to shoot.’’ 

Welch's Classification Register is coming into 
very general use in the state, more than eighty of 
the ninety-nine counties having adopted it. The 
plan is simple, and the teachers have little trouble 
in adapting it to the wants of the schools. 

Miss Sara M. Riggs, of the Charles City schools, 
and Miss F. Ella Buckingham, of the Toledo 
schools, resigned their positions at the beginning 
of the year, to accept positions as tutors in the 
Iowa State Normal School at Cedar Falls. They 
are both normal alumnz, and have supplemented 
their training by a number of terms of successful 
work as teachers. 

State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, 

KANSAS.—The teachers of Johnson County are 
much interested in the reading circle. They hold 
monthly meetings of the circle at Olathe. 

Several of the new counties that never before 
held institutes will undertake to do so this year. 

The editor of this department will conduct the 
home institute this year during the latter part of 
June and the first few days of July. 

A. J. Jones leaves his studies at the State Nor- 
mal, to accept $100 a month in the Kingsley prin- 
cipalship. 

Fredonia is building another schoolhouse this 

ear to accommodate her increasing school popu- 
ion. 

LovuIsIANA.—A convention of Parish Superin- 
tendents was held in New Orleans Feb. 3 and 4. 


Addresses by Hon, J. G, Parham, Mr, Charles W, 


Seals, Hon. Warren Easton, Gov. Samuel D. Mc- 
Enery, Col. Wm. Preston Johnson, Hon. Ulric 
Bettison, Capt. T. T. Bell, Mr. Thomas A, 
Badeaux, Mr. R. H. Snyder, Col. Wm. H. Gar- 
land, Prof. H. E. Chambers, and Dr. E. E. Sheib. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MicuiGAN. — Kalamazoo has a new $14,000 
schoolhouse. 

The Teachers’ Association of Houghton and 
Keweenaw Counties held an interesting meeting at 
Hancock, Jan. 22. Papers were read as follows: 
On ‘ Causes of Failure in Teaching Arithmetic,”’ 
by Mr. F. E. Wood; ‘‘ General Reading in Con- 
nection with School Work,’’ by Mr. W. W. 
Stockley; ‘‘The Province of the Textbook in 
Geographical Instruction,’’ by Miss Jennie B. 
Nichols ; ‘‘ The Kindergarten in the Public 
Schools,’’ by Miss Nina C. Vandewalker ; ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Teaching English Literature,’’ by Miss Ella 
Ludwig. The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Mr. H. M. Slanson, president ; Mr. W. W. Stockly, 
vice-president ; Miss Nina C, Vandewalker, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The State Normal School evidently believes in 
the excellence of its own work, 18 out of the 25 
members of the faculty being graduates of the 
school. 

President Angell of Michigan University has 
been chosen as one of the regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Ishpeining has a $25,000 school building nearly 
finished, 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—At the dedication of the new 
high-school building at Red Wing, January 14, 
short addresses were delivered by Rev. J. W. 
Hancock, Hon. H. B. Wilson, Hon. W. C. Willis- 
ton, Hon. B. B. Herbert, and Rev. R. J. Service. 

The attendance at the Red Wing Seminary is on 
the increase. The enrollment at present is 125. 

We have received from Prof. L. B. Avery, su- 
perintendent of the Marshall public schools, a neat 
pamphlet containing the regulations and excellent 
course of study adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion of that enterprising city. Their new school 
building is a model of excellence, and is conceded 
to be the best arranged building in the western 
half of Minnesota. . 

The village of Kenyon, Goodhue Co., has an en- 
rollment of 80 pupils. 

Supt. Brokaw reports an enrollment of 462 
pupils in the Litchfield schools. 

sides the academic department, St. Olaf’s 
School is to have a college course. Interested 
parties gave the institution $1,150 to maintain a 
freshman class this year. The instructors are: 
Rev. T. N. Mohn, O. G. Felland, H. T. Ytterboe, 
O. M. Kalheim, I. F. Grose, and Miss Margaret 
O’Brien. The first number of the college paper, 
The Manitou Messenger, was issued last month. 

Missouri.—Rev. Dr. Wm. Greenleaf Eliot, chan- 
cellorof Washington University at St. Louis, died 
in Louisiana, Jan. 23. He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, a graduate of Harvard Divinity School, 
and went to St. Louis in 1841, when twenty-seven 
years old. He became, three years later, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, and held 
that place until 1872, when he was elected to the 
office which he held until the time of his death. 

Hannibal is rejoicing over a public library, which 
now contains 2,000 volumes. It was established, 
and is supported, by voluntary gifts of her citizens. 

The leading colored citizens of the state are 
calling for opportunities of higher education for 
their sons and daughters. 

At a meeting in Kansas City recently, it was de- 
termined to petition the general assembly for a 
manual training school anda collegiate department 
in connection with the colored state normal school. 
This petition is grounded on the fact that colored 
students are not admitted to the State University, 
and no school of similar grade is provided at pub- 
lic expense. The available state school fund of 
Missouri amounts to nearly $11,000,000. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YorkK.—Hon. Hiram Sibley will present 
Cornell University with $250,000, for the improve- 
ment of the Sibley College of Mechanical Arts. 

Teachers’ Institutes, 1887.—Feb. 14, Yates Co., 
Penn Yan, Prof. H. R. Sanford ; Feb. 14, 1st Dist. 
Monroe Co., Pittsford, Prof. S. H. Albro; March 
7, 3d Dist. Erie Co., Springville, Prof. H. R. San- 
ford; March 14, Schayler Co., Watkins, Prof. 
H. R. Sanford; March 21, Ist Dist. Broome Co., 
Windsor, Prof. H. R. Sanford; Mar. 28, 2d Dist. 
Broome Co., Lisle, Prof. H. R. Sanford; April 
4, Ist Dist. Clinton Co., Plattsburgh, Prof. H. R. 
Sanford; April 11, 2d Dist. Clinton Co., Cham- 

lain, Prof. H. R. Sanford; April 11, 2d Dist. 

ayne Co., Palmyra, Prof.S. H. Albro; May 16, 
Ist Dist. Madison Co., Hamilton, Prof. H. R. 
Sanford ; June 2, Livingston Co., Mt. Morris, 
Dr. J. H. French; Sept. 26, Schenectady Co., 
Schenectady, Prof. H. It. Sanford. 

Last February, Mr. Charles M. Pratt gave the 
Adelphi Academy $100,000 to enlarge the bnild- 
ing and to extend the collegiate department. After 
due consideration of the proposed improvements, an 
architect was engaged to draw the plans. When 
he had completed his work, it was discovered that 
$100,000 would not cover the cost; atleast, $150,- 
000 would be needed. Mr. Pratt, however, when 
he heard of this matter, declared himself opposed 
to such alteration in the plans, and generously 
added $6,000 to his already princely gift. 

Prof. T. M. Balliet, of Reading, Pa., lectured 
before the Industrial Education Society of New 
Y ork City, last Friday, to a large and distinguished 
audience. This course of lectures is one of the 
most important ever given on an educational topic 
in the city. 

Miss Kate Stoneham, who is a lawyer as well as 
a teacher, has been elected president of the Al- 


bany Teachers’ Association, This Association, 
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which is but a year old, is very prosperous, and 
gives promise of a satisfactory future. 

The late Mrs. MeCoakry, of New York, be- 
queathed $100,000 to Williams College. 

State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

NEw JeRsEY. — Evelyn College is to be the 
name of the institution for young women, which is _ 
to be established at Princeton, next year, by Dr. 
J. H. Mellvaine, of Newark. The curriculum 
and requirements for admission to this institution 
will closely resemble those of Princeton College. 
Special attention will be given to music and mod- 
ern languages. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Outo0.—Cincianati is making a vigorous effort to 
secure legislative enactment by which the board of 
education of that city may be reorganized. ‘The 
ery of political impurity, jobbery, etc., is iaised. 
There is a proposition now under consideration for 
abolishing the present board and causing a new 
board to be appointed by the mayor of the city, 
consisting of five members. 

Supt. John E. Morris, formerly in charge of the 
Garretsville public schools, is now a student at 
Heidelberg, Germany. His racy letters in the 
Ohio Educational Monthly are highly appreciated. 

Supt. M. E. Hard, of Galliopolis, is chairman 
of the committee on Ohio's educational exhibit for 
the National Educational Association at Chicago, 
next July. 

Dr. E. T. Tappan is doing what he can for the 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— Spelling schools are much in vogue in Frank- 
lin Co. this winter. Young and old find good 
company with the dictionary and spelling book. 

— Samuel York, an alleged physician of Lewis- 
ton, is discovered in a nefarious scheme for 
selling diplomas and degrees. The Doctor claims 
that the whole plan was gotten up just for the fun 
of the thing. If circumstances do not undergo a 
considerable change in a very short space of time, 
Dr. York may find that there is not a great deal 
of fun in turning out bogus professional men. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The pupils of the Nashua High School re- 
cently petitioned the Board of Education for a 
change from the morning session of three hours, 
and an afternoon session of two hours, to a morn- 
ing session of five hours. The matter was laid 
before the parents of the pupils, who favored the 
old system of two sessions by a vote of 70 to 50. 
teacher’s institute for Cheshire County 
convened at Keene, Feb. 16. 

— The assistant female teachers in the 
school of Manchester have petitioned the 
Education for an increase of salaries. 

— Miss Ellen F. Wetherbee, a successful teacher 
in the Manchester public schools, accepts a posi- 
tion of like nature at Brookline, Mass. 

— The new manual training school in Concord 
has opened with 70 pupils, who will have two 
hours’ instruction a week in classes of eight. 


VERMONT. 


mar 
oard of 


passage of the Albaugh bill for township manage- 
ment of the rural schools. 

County institute matters are getting mixed in 
Champaign Co. Two organizations are now contest- 
ing for the ascendency, each claiming the county 
funds set apart by law for institute purposes. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A bill has been introduced 
into the Legislature providing for uniformity in 
school books, and to prevent frequent changes of 
the same. 

J. M. Elwood, Supt. of the Public Schools of 
Shamokin, and a graduate of Heidelburg College, 


Tiffin, O., has purchased a one-third interest in 
the daily and weekly Record, of Greensburg, and 
will henceforth assist in editing that organ. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A RESTORER,. 
Drs. Buck and Matthews, Springfield, IIl., say: 
‘* In cases of nervous prostration, it strengthens by 
quieting nervous agitation.’’ 


— The late William Merrick, of Springfield, 
bequeathed Harvard College $5,000, to be used in 


' assisting worthy students. 


— Prof. Wm. Harper, until recently Supt. of 
Schools in Southbridge, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Dalton (Ga.) schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—The Committee on Accounts of the 
Boston School Board estimate the expenses for the 
school year of 1887-8 at $1,566,848. 

Hon. E. C. Carrigan, with other members of the 
State Board of Education, recently visited the 
Elm street night school, Springfield, where he en- 
tered right into the work in hand, questioned the 
— and aroused a fresh interest in their work. 

he Chauncy-Hall school of this city gave its 
annual exhibition at Music Hall on the afternoon 
of February 9. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, the hall was comfortably well filled. 
A very pleasing and creditable military exhibit 
delighted the audience and elicited much applause. 
A most attractive program of oratory was pre- 
sented, «ad there being a dearth of the usual hack- 


The Greek in English. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D. 
Instructor in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 


16mo. Pp. 128. - Price, 75 cents. 


This book attempts to teach that limited portion of 
Greek which college men remember after they have 
forgotten vastly more—the portion which even those 
who wish to banish the study of Greek from our 
schools would admit can least easily be spared, and 
the portion essential to a ready command of the En- 

lish tongue. This it tries to do without waste of 
ime or labor. 


*s* A sample copy sent, postpaid, to a teacher 
upon receipt of 38 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & C@O., 


RASABLE SPELLING A®D WRIT- 

ING TABLET. Good for writing 10,000 
words. Also combines MODEL SCRIPT ALPHABET 
CARD, SCALE OF INCHES, METRIC SCALE, DRAWING 
RULE, aud RIGHT ANGLE. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 5cents each. One Dozen Tablets for 50 cts , 
or 25 for $1.00. J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO BE RENTED, 


To a responsible party, a fine school property, which 
has been used for more than 20 years, as a first-class 
boarding and day school for boys. The location (in 
New England)is admirable ; the building and grounds 
are every way adapted to the purpose, and in good 
condition, and the school is now in operation. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


New York and Chicago. 


THE BEST HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Nine Normal Schools ordered PAYNE’S COMPAYRE’S HISTORY OF 


PEDAGOGY as soon as it appeared. A large 


number of other Normal Schools and Pedagogical 


Departments of Universities have since adopted it as a textbook. 
Several State Teachers’ Reading Circles, The National ‘Teachers’ Reading Circle, and Chautauqua 


Teachers’ Reading Union have also adopted it. 


WHAT LEADING EDUCATORS THINK OF IT. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, Concord, Mass.: It is indispensable among histories of education. 


G. STANLEY HALL, Prof. of Pedagogy, Johns Hopkins Univ. : 
(April, 1886.) 


universal history of education in English. 


(April 2, 1886.) 
It is the best and most comprehensive 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Acting Prof. of Ener, Cotumnite Coll. : I predict for it the greatest 


success, for it deserves it. 
recommended as an introductory course of rea 


I have shown my ion 
ng in pedagogies. 


ractically, by putting it on the list of books 
(April 22, 1886.) 


Sample copy sent for $1.60. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


LONGFELLOW’S THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


Annotated by SAMUEL ARTHUR BENT. 


Bound in board covers, 40 Cents. 


#—B ‘It is rare to find an annotated poem which has been edited at once with such critical skill and sound 
common sense as distinguish the version of Longfellow’s ‘ The Golden Legend,’ by Samuel Arthur Bent. 


The book is admirably adapted to school use.””—Boston Courier. 


Riverside Literature Series Number Twenty-four. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
RULES OF CONDUCT, DIARY OF ADVENTURE, LETTERS, AND FAREWELL ADDRESSES. 


With Introductions, Notes, and a Chronological List of the events of Washington’s Life. 


Ready this Week. 


15 cents. 


Material for the Celebration of the Anniversary of Longfellow’s 
BIRTHDAY on February 27. — Pamphlet containing suggestions and a variety of Pro- 
rammes with a biographical sketch, 5 cents; Leaflets, illustrated, 24 cents ; Whe 
courtship of Miles Standish, dramatized, 15 cents; The Atlantic Life-Size 
Portrait, 85 cents ; Steel Portraits (six), 25 cents each ; Longfellow’s House, 


a colored lithograph, 50 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


neyed recitals given at school exhibitions, it was 
duly appreciated. The distribution of the prizes 
formed the closing and perhaps most interesting 
feature of the occasion. 

The last meeting of the Norfolk Club was an 
unusually interesting occasion, about twenty-five 
members being present. 

At a series of meetings held in the Institute of 

Technology the subject of manual training in our 
public schools has been most ably and exhaustively 
treated. Hon. J. W. Dickinson and Pres. Francis 
A. Walker have taken an active interest in these 
meetings, their essays having attracted considerable 
attention. In our next issue we will speak edi- 
torially on this subject. 
The N. E. Normal Music Teachers’ Association 
met on Saturday. Mr. H. E. Holt exhibited the 
possibilities of thinking in music with a class of 
little children, and the results were highly grati- 
fying to the audience. The little girls sang for the 
first time a three-part exercise with much correct- 
ness. A. E. Winship made an address upon the 
Influence of School Music in Character Building, 
which analyzed the relation of thought and emo- 
tion to character, and the difference between the 
probable and possible influences of music upon 
thought and emotion. 

— A new club is soon to be formed composed of 
the high school principals of Norfolk County. 

— The Norfolk County Teachers’ Association 
meets this year in Brookline, May 5, and will have 
but a single day’s session. 

— The Haverhill School Board has elected C. W. 
Haley, of West Quincy, principal of the Winter 
Street Grammar School. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— The alumni of Brown University at Newport 
have organized an alumni association, with Rev. 
Dr. W. Randolph, ’71, president ; Rev. Dr. 
Thatcher Thayer, trustee ; T. W. Wood, ’40, vice- 
president ; C. R. Thurston, ’82, secretary and 
treasurer; and Rey. F. F. Emerson, ’63, W. P. 
Sheffield, Jr.,'77, and F. M. Hammott, ’80, ex- 
ecutive committee. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The Wesleyan University catalogue for 1886-7 
shows 194 names enrolled as members of the col- 
lege. Of these, 60 are freshmen and 4 are special 
students. 

— In the Bridgeport High School special atten- 
tion is given to training the pupils in the art of 
conversation, and to abolishing the dread of compo- 
sition writing. The high school building is pro- 
vided with a complete system of electric signals, 
which is most satisfactory in its working. 

— At the last meeting of the New Haven Board 
of Education a letter was read from Professor 
Bail, teacher of drawing, urging that his resigna- 
tion, previously tendered, be accepted. The res- 
ignation was then taken from the table and ac- 
cepted ; it goes into effect at the expiration of the 
present term. 

— By recommendation of Isaac W. Thomas, 
classical teacher in the. New Haven High School, 
the board voted to allow the vse of Allen and 
Greenongh’s and Frieze’s Virgil in connection 
with Kelsey’s, and to drop the Harkness edition. 

Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the State Normal School, 
New Britain, recently addressed the teachers of 
the Central District upon ‘‘ Elementary Science 
Teaching.’’ The address was devoted to the sub- 
ject of ‘* Coal’’ as applicable to instruction in ge- 
ography, and was supplemented by a number of 
experiments with simple apparatus designed for 
use in primary and grammar schools. Charcoal, 
coke, illuminating gas, and coal tar were obtained 
in these experiments, and many suggestive com- 
ments made upon the subject of carbon in general. 

— The Central District branch of the Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Reading Union meets fortnightly, 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— The New York strike is over. 

— Montreal winter carnival closed. 

— Canadian Pacific R. R. snowed up. 

— Extreme weather in Montana territory. 

— France is buying more timber in Germany. 

—Sam Jones and Sam Small say good-by to 
Boston. 

— Damaging floods in Illinois, Michigan, and 
New York State. 
— Determined crusade against liquor dealers at 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
— More rioting at Belfast; one man stabbed 
and policemen bruised. 
— The movements of the French in Algeria 
cause Germany no little anxiety. 
— In London there is a project on foot to send 
5,000 Jews as colonists to Mexico. 
— The Brewers’ Union of New York City 
withdraws from the Knights of Labor. 
— Francis Murphy is working in conjunction 
with Moody, the evangelist, at Chicago. 

— Canada has apologized for hauling down the 
American flag on the schooner ‘‘ Marion Grimes.”’ 

— Lincoln’s natal day celebrated by the Repub- 
licans of New York City, who dine at Delmonico’s. 
— It is proposed to build a Grant memorial 
bridge, across the Potomac River at Washington. 
— Miss Frances EF. Willard addresses a large 
a of female Knights of Labor at Philadel- 
phia. 

— The strike at the Cleveland Steel Works, 
London, is settled by the grant of an increase in 


ages. 

— If the ‘‘tie-up’’ in Boston is not soon broken, 
the profession of pedestrianism will be over- 
crowded. 

— As a result of the veto of the Dependent Pen- 
sions Bill 15,000 old soldiers must remain in our 
poor-houses. 
—Samuel York, an alleged physician, of Lewis- 
ton, Me., is detected in the act of selling diplomas 
and degrees. 
— During the recent en ments in the Son- 
dan, 5,000 lives were lost. The Abyssinians suffer 
the heavier losses. 

— It is said that the Pope has offered his ser- 
vices as mediator in the Russian-Bulgarian and 
Franco-German affairs. 


WE are becoming more and more convinced that 
a reliable teachers’ agency is the teacher's best 
friend. Without its aid it is almost impossible 
for a teacher to learn of suitable vacancies at any 


great distance, or to successfully ee himself for 
a position after he has found it. ithout an offer 
from outside, the mane of teachers have little hope 
of having their present salaries increased. An 
agency in eee has this year sent teachers from 
Maine to Idaho Territory, from Tennessee to Mon- 
tana bonny pent A Wisconsin to Texas, Ohio to Connec- 
ticut and Louisiana, and been the means of increasing 
the salaries of such positions as the high school prin- 
cipalship of Detroit, Mich., to’ $2.500, Indianapolis, 
Ind., to $2,500,and ladies’ salaries in lion, New ork, 
and Hornellsville, N Y., from $500 to $600. This 
agency, the Teachers Co-operative Association, 170 
State R Chieago, has many features of superiority 
over all teachers’ ageiicies in the country, Many 
teachers all over the country have received all the 
way from ten to forty dollars from it for reportin 
vacancies. This feature of paying for vacancies no 
only brings thousands of vacancies to them, but it 
awakens the personal interest and good will of every 
teacher connected with this Association. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL 
who are willing to work for the reward of success. 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free, full 
particulars about work that either sex, young or old, can 
do, at a profit of from $5 to #25 per day, and upwards, 
and live at home, wherever they are located. All can do 
the work. Capital not required; Hallett & Co. will start 
you. Grand success absolutely sure. Write at once and 


and is doing excellent work. 


THREE WEEKS, FROM 
Sixteen Different Departments. 


DEPARTMENTS 

1. PEDAGOGICS. (Two Weeks.) 
Prof. W. H. Payne, Instructor of Pedagogy, 
University of Michigan. 

2. PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS APPLICATION TO TEACH- 
ING. (Three Weeks.) 

TuHos. M. BALLIET, Supt., Reading, Penn. 

3. METHODS IN LANGUAGE. (Three Weeks.) 
Ront. C. METCALF, Supr. Public Schools, Boston, 
Dr. EUGENE BouTon, Principal New Paltz Nor- 
mal, N. Y. 
SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training School, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. ¥ 

4. METHODS IN ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
(Three Weeks.) Prof. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, F. 
8. Se. (London), Instructor Dartmouth College 
and Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 

56. MODEL SCHOOL. (Two Weeks.) Miss MARy A. 
SPEAR, Normal School, Cook County, Ill. 

6. METHODS INNATURAL HISTORY. (One Week.) 
Miss J. M. Arms, Teacher Nat’! Hist., Boston. 

7. METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) 
Cuas. F. KrinG, Lewis School, Boston. 
ALEX. E. FRYE, (formerly) Cook Co. Normal, Ill. 

8. METHODS in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. One Week. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, Instructor in Pedagogy, 
University of Michigan. 


The National Summer School of Methods. 


ANNUAL SESSION AT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 1887. 


JULY 18 TO AUGUST 5. 


Instruction given by a Faculty of Twenty Prominent Educators. 


AND FACULTY. 

10. METHODS IN PENMANSHIP. (One Week.) 
H. W. SHAYLOR, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Portland, Me. 

11. METHODS IN HISTORY. (Two Yooks,) 

S. PARKER, Master Everett School, 

3oston. 

12. KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) Miss MARY 

L. VAN WAGENEN, Principal Training School 

for Kindergartners, 139 West 48th Street, N. Y 

13. METHODS IN DRAWING. 

DRAWING AS AN AID, (Three Weeks.) 
WALTER S. PERRY, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Worcester, Mass. 

President Department of Art, National Edu- 
cational Association. 
14. METHODS IN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 

SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 

(Two Weeks. 


EpWIN F. KIMBALL, Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston. 

15. METHODS IN ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. 
(One Week.) 


Miss E. G. MELCHER, Comins School, Boston. 
16. MISCELLANEOUS COURSE. 
Dr. LARKIN DunTeON, Prof. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 
Prof. THos. M. BALLIET, Dr. WM. A. Mowky, 
Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, JAs8. M. SAWIN, 


9. METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) 
THOs. M. BALLIET, Supt., Reading, Penn. 


LECTURES INCREASED: 


Rost. C. METCALF, ALBERT E. MALTBY, 
Dr. C. WESLEY EMERSON, and several others. 


TUITION DECREASED. 


This School was the largest Summer School of Methods, last year iu the country. 


RECREATION, PLEA 


SURE, AND STUDY. 


Most of the sessions will be held in the morning, from nine to one o’clock, during five days of the week. 


There will be a sociable one evening each week. 
For further information respect 
the manager. 


For information on all points, address 


Send for full descriptive circular of twenty-eight pages. 


ng any department of instruction, apply to the different professors or 


ery favorable club rates given, 


WALTER S. PARKER, Manager, Reading, Mass. ; 


OR 
CHAS. F. KINC, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


(Continued from page 107.] 
A CHARMING gift-book for Easter, Haster 


Lilies, with dainty flower cover and illustrations 
on tinted paper, and carefully chosen selections 
appropriate for the season, will be published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


In preparing for the approaching Easter 
season, Lee & Shepard are about to publish sev- 
eral beautiful memorial booklets in the form of 
finely illustrated poems, tastily bound in palatine 
boards, with appropriate floriated designs, raised 
gold titles, knotted with satin ribbon, and neatly 

xed. 

The same house has nearly ready for publication, 
Prof. A. P. Peabody’s Moral Philosophy, being the 
lectures delivered to his students at Harvard 
College, and adapted for textbook purposes. 
Also a new edition of Archbishop Whateley’s 
English synonyms, under the title, English Syno- 
nyms Discriminated ; Hints on Speechmaking, by 
Thomas W. Higginson; a new edition of The Art 
of Projecting, by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tuft’s 
College ; and Danton in the French Revolution, by 
Laurence Gronlund. This last book will embrace 
the period from 1748 to the present time, and 
probe into the great social questions which are now 
agitating society. 

LatinE ReppenpA. Exercises from the 
Beginner's Latin Book. By W. C. Collar and 
M. Grant Daniell. Pamphlet; 40 pages. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 1886. Price, 22 cents. 

The authors of this book are undoubtedly right 
in the opinion that a separate edition of these ad- 
mirable exercises will be useful, both by way of 
review to teachers using the larger work, and as 
supplementary reading to those who use other ele- 
mentary books. For the latter, an edition with an 
English-Latin vocabulary is published. Both 
editions have the Glossarium Grammaticum 


Tue PrINcE oF THE FLAMING Star. A 
Fairy Operetta. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Quarto; $1.50. 
This is entirely a new composition, — words, 

music, and illustrations. Words and music by the 
same author. The merits of this Fairy Opera 
have been tested in an entertainment at Cleveland, 
O., which proved entirely successful. The Cleve- 
land Leader said, in its report of the oceasion : 
“The piece is neat in plot and striking in situa- 
tions, while its scenic effects on any stage which 
could do it justice, would be grand beyond the 
average opera.’’ ‘The author may feel proud of 
the success already achieved, and believe that her 
little operetta is likely to reach a fame beyond its 
original purpose. 

Our Natrona Institutions. A Short 
Sketch for Schools. By Anna Backland. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & (Co. 100 
pages; 30 cents. 

This neat litt!> yviume presents a simple outline 
ef vue rise, expansion, and present forms of En- 
rlish Institutions, her Constitution, Sovereign, the 

arliament, the House of Lords, the House of 

Commons, the Privy Council and Cabinet, the 

National Budget, the Army and Navy, the Courts 

of Law, the Church, National Education, Local 

Government, the National Empire. Every child 

in America, as well as England, should study this 


Veazir’s Four- Parr Sona Reaver. 
By G. A. Veazie, Jr., Supervisor of Music, 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 465 cents. 
This work is intended for the use of the upper 

classes in mixed or boys’ schools, where there 
are a large number of boys whose voices are ap- 
proaching the transition stage and have a range of 
only about one octave, say from F to F' sharp. 
This limitation of range is secured without sacri- 
ficing the interest of the music, and has been found 
to improve the carrying of the voice. The songs, 
with one or two exceptions, are all new to our 
schoolrooms, and are of a high order, many being 
selected from European school works. 


Harry Dopp; or, “Sue Harun Done 
Wuat Sue Coup.” By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The heroine of this story is only a true and 
faithful biography of many a real woman, who 
has lived and died in quiet seclusion, and yet left 
a record and example crowned with honor and use- 
fulness. She had made no stir or show in her life. 
She had labored under many disadvantages,— 
feeble health, limited means, a want of education 
and of position in society. Yet she possessed that 
sweetness of Christian character which endeared 
her to all who knew her, and her fidelity to her 
Master and her trust made her life a constant 
blessing to the circle in which she moved. It is 
enough that it could be said of her, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.’’ The book will be read 
with interest and profit. 

A MANUAL OF THE ENTIRE GEOGRAPHY 
or ScRIPTURE. With Notices of Discoveries to 
the Present Time, and With the Accepted Pro- 


nunciation. By H.S. Osborn, LL. D., Oxford, 
Ohio, Oxford Map Publishers; 1886. Muslin, 
30 cents; board, full gilt, 50 cents. 


This is a small 12mo of 84 pages in quarto form, 
very neat and handy, containing a dictionary of 
graphy, with pronunciations carefully marked. 
Each title has a brief description. All who know 
the reputation of the author will expect to find in 
this work a valuable contribution to biblical geogra- 
phy. Of course the definitions are all brief, but 
they claim to be superior in accuracy to those of 


any dictionary previously published. In the com- 
pilation of it the author has had the assistance of 
Dr. Kalopothakes of Athens, Dr. J. Lansing of 
Egypt, Drs. Bliss and Merrill of Syria, and 
especially Mr. Abd Eshoo of Armenia. 

(Time and Tune Book 


Tue BARCAROLLE. 
Mail- 


2.) By A. S. Caswell and J. E. Ryan. 

ing price, $1.05. 

This book, the second in the series, contains 70 
songs in one, two, and three parts, suitable for 
seminaries and social circles. It includes later and 
less hackneyed productions of Abt, Brahms, Gaz- 
zani, Matti, Pinsuti, and Reinecke, together with 
gems from the great masters, and excellent com- 
positions from good tone masters less widely known. 


Wuar Prorte Live By. By Count Leo 
Tolstoi. ‘Translated by Mrs. Aline Delano. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This charming little story tells how the angel 
Michael disobeyed God, and was sent to live on 
the earth as a man until he had learned three 
truths,—what there is in people, what is not given 
them to know, and what they live by. The pict- 
ures of his life on earth as an apprentice to the 
poor shoemaker Simon, and of how be learned his 
lesson, are delightful. After six years his expia- 
tion is complete, and, in taking leave of his master 
and mistress, he explains the reasons for his mys- 
terious stay with them, and what and how he has 
been taught. Hesays: ‘‘ I have learned that man 
lives not by care for himself, but by love. . . . 
know that God has given life to men, and wishes 
them to live. Now I know another truth,—the 
truth that God does not wish man to live apart ; 
therefore, He has not revealed to them what each 
needs for himself. He wishes them to live to- 
gether, and, therefore, reveals to each the other's 
wants. Though men think they live through care 
of themselves, they really live by Lovealone. Who 
dwelleth in Love dwelleth in God, and God in him, 
for God is Love.’’ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ANOTHER HouseHoLp Necessity. — The 
Inventor of Linoleum Indorses a Discovery as Val- 
uable as his Own.—Fifteen or twenty years ago it 
was found that a floor covering could be made, 


looking like oil-cloth and lasting as long or longer, 
and yet without that coldness to the tread which is 
one of the peculiar characteristics of oil-cloth. The 
new article was made of very finely ground particles 
of cork, mixed with linseed oil and other substances 
in mysterious ways which need not here and now be 
described. ‘“ Linoleum’ was the name seleeted for 
it. At first it was put before the publie on a very 
small seale. But its merits created a great demand 
for it, and itis now a household institution, both iz 
this country and in England. At the head of the 
Linoleum business in this country, is the well-known 
house of Joseph Wild & Co., of #4 Worth St., New 
York. 

The senior periner of this firm is Joseph Wild, 
Beg, 2 resident of South Brooklyn, and one of the 
most hearty-looking gentlemen of his age anywhere 
to be seen. He is considerably over seventy, with 
snow-white hair, erect form, and a very cheerful 
countenance. To look at him one would suppose he 
never had suffered a day’s illness in his life. Yet 
there wasa time when Mr. Wild was an invalid, 
worn by active attention to business, and seeming to 
be on the verge of total nervous prostration. Con- 
cerning his invalidity and his restoration to health, 
one of our correspondents recently had a little con- 
versation with him at his store. 

* They tell me you were considerably run down in 
health, Mr. Wild.” 

“It is very true, sir. I was not bedridden, nor 
was I entirely laid aside from business, but I had 
given myself very closely to my business affairs, and 
my duties in connection with the church and some of 
the Baptist benevolent societies had weighed heavily 
upon me. A younger man than I might not have felt 
these burdens as I did, but at my time of life they be- 
gan to make their mark on my constitution. felt 
a lack of vitality, and realized that my nerve-power 
was about to failme. My appetite was not as it for- 
merly had been, and my digestion was somewhat dis- 
ordered. I heeded, in fact, revitalization. About 
this time I heard of Compound Oxygen, and I made 
omy at the New York office of this remedy, 148 
Fifth Avenue, to see if it could be applicable to me. 
Learning that others who had been run down as I 
was, had been benefited by the Compound Oxygen, 
I procured a ‘ Home Treatment,’ with considerable 
doubt as to whether or not it would do me any good, 
This was about two yearsago. Since that time I have 
been taking Compound Oxygen, not all the time, but 
soggy at intervals, when [ have felt the need 
of it.’’ 

“Then you received decided benefit from it at the 
outset ?” 

“Very soon after I began to inhale I found that I 
was receiving new strength. And I was glad to note 
that it was real strength, and not a imere stimulus. 
I noted also the steadiness of my improvement. 
There was no falling back, but a constant and reliable 
advance. Daily I could feel an increase of vitality. 
My spirits were better, and my power of action 
was greater. I was able to attend to my business 
and to all my other duties with far less strain on me 
than I had for some time previously experienced.” 

* And so you now find yourself as well as ever and 
beyond the necessity of medicine ?” 

“ For a man of my yo I am as hearty and vigor- 
ous as I can expect. am free from disease and pain 
and am attending to as much detail of business as if 
I were only fifty years old. As to medicine, I have 
uo use for it; De appa Imean. I donot call 
this Oxygen exactly a medicine; certainly not in the 
sense that drugs are medicinal. I regard it as a 
wonderful vitalizer and invigorator. And it is as 
such that I even now occasionally resort to it when I 
feel the need. I keep it in the house, and intend to 
continue doing so.”’ 

To the many gentlemen of advancing years who are 
overworked and weary, and who foe! themecives in 
need of revitalization, Compound Oxygen fs, as in 
Mr. Wild’s case, a valuable helper. the late T. §. 
Arthur, of Philadelphia, was brought almost from 
the grave by this means when he was quite an old 
man, and by it his life was prolonged for a number 
of years. The Hon. William D. Kelley, of Philadel- 
phia, who is beyond seventy, attributes to Compound 
Oxygen his recovery from what had been pro- 
nounced a fatal disease. He still uses the Oxgen as 
a vitalizer, and is in vigorous condition, attending to 
ar legal and Congressional duties as actively as of 
old. 
For a valuable treatise on what Compound Oxygen 
is and what it does, write to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


Some Late Publications. 


— He was a youth of high degree, 
His collar monstrous tall ; 
He tittered a pretty little lithp, 
And danced at every ball; 
He ogled every girl he saw, 
His nerve was mostly gall : 
He had a bad cold in his head, 
And—that was all. 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
will cure all displacements and consequent spinal 
weakness, and is especially adapted to change 
of life. 


— ‘This is my off day,’’ remarked a portly 
Burlington merchant, after having been thrown 
from the festive toboggan for the third time. 


Facrs Wortn KNow1nG.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-irritating. The medical profession has 
been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory can 
be accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders, 
syringes, astringents, or any similar application, 
because they are all irritating, do not thoroughly 
reach the affected eurfaces, and should be aban- 
doned 2: worse than failures. A multitade of per- 
sons who have for years borne all the worry and 
pain that catarrh can inflict, testify to radical and 
permanent cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 


— Landlady (examining a fugitive boarder's 
trunk) — ‘‘ Why, Bridget, his trunk is full of 
bricks! How could they have gotthere?’’ ‘‘ Sure 
ma’am, he brought one home in his hat ivery 


night.”’ 


— No woman can be contented and happy if her 
skin is covered with pimples and blotches. These 
disfiguring eruptions are easily removed by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine is per- 
fectly safe to take, and is a thoroughly reliable 
blood purifier. 

—** Whatever you do, my boy, begin at the bot- 
tom and work up.’’ ‘‘Bat, father, suppose I were 
going to dig a well?’’ —Chicago News. 


— If you are weak and languid use Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It is a positive 
remedy. Physicians use and prescribe it freely. 


— When you say that you don’t know which are 
the fattest letters in the alphabet, you will be 


7 Author. Publisher. Price 
The Greek in - - - Goodell Henry Holt & Co, NY, 8 75 
The Elements of Chemistry. - - Remsen 
A Fortnight in Heaven. - - - - +4 
Centers Salem. Silsbee Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 
The Golden Legend - songtellow 
Publie School French Reader. - - - Conrad Cassell & Co, Ny, 2 38 
The Practical Horse Keeper. - - Fleming 
The Phantom City. : - - - Westall be be 
Pipes from Prairie Land. - - - bridge 3 $e 
- Bishop G P Putnam's Sons, NY, 75 
The Study of the Normans. - Jewett 50 
Social Studies. - - - - +4 
- - | Chas H Kerr & Co, Chicago, 36 
Wister J B Lippincott Co, Phila. 1 25 
Half Married. - - - - - McConnell 1 25 
Lunar Science - - - farley e 125 
English Caricaturists. - - Everitt 7 50 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. - - Greene a 15 
The Closing Scene. - - 
The Squire of Sandelside. - - Dodd, Mead, & Co, Ny, 
- - - - 2 

- - - Nekrasow Ticknor & Co, Boston, 150 
The Prelate - - - - } i 50 
Taylor ADF Randolph & Co, N Y, 50 
The Monograph Gospel. - » Loon “ “ “ 80 
introduction to Psychological Theory. - - Bowne Harper & Brothers, NY, 175 
History of Mediaeval Art. - - - - - Reber 5 00 
Retrospections of America. - - - - Bernard os “ “ 175 
A Tramp Trip. - Meriwether 1 25 
The Popular Elocutionist. - - - - - Carpenter Frederick Warne & Co, N Y, 150 

MISCELLANEOUS. told O B C T, whereupon you are expected to ex- 


elaim OIC. 


ImPorRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— The remark of the American diplomat to 
the lively Mexican youth evidently is, ‘*Come, boys, 
get me full and have fun with me.”’ 


Mr. M. Francis, of Washington, D. C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at avy drug store, and ata small cost. Mr. 
Francis will send the receipt and full directions by 
mail to any one for one dollar. Any of our readers 
that suffer with headache should write to him and 
get the receipt. 


—There passed from earth, on a bitter cold day, 
The man who oft in our office would stray, — 
And his noblest epitaph’s here, I say : 

‘* He closed the door when he went away.”’ 


ADVICE TO MoruERs.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


READ Mr. Bartley’s advertisement on page 98. 
The ‘‘ Universal Letter Record ”’ is a convenient 
little thing. 


S. S. HAMILL, 
{59 22d Street, - - - Chicago, 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887 
SEOOND "JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. — 


Original Accident Co. 


JNSURANCE 
@OMPANY.. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. 


1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. The treatise will be 


mailed free of charge. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


ISSUES 


graded in price by occupation; NOT 
’ FORFEITED by change of occupa- 
tion, but paid pro rata. 
ISSUES ALSO THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY market. 
Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of roo Rates as Lo 
as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of tl e Face Policies. 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


f For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses s0 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 
TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EYrEcr, 
IN LIQUID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE FORM, (6 
For $5.) Erruen 


As? P @: £2 OF THE LATTER 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICY. 
Mins. “GUIDE TO AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
terir 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN, IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRHGA. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 
Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(ari REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THY NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN TIE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely Jor the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aALLit claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ts particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman’s Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND CON- 
PLICATED TROUBLES. LADIESIT WILL NOT PERFOLM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL Crr- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
(Q0-THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKIIAM’S LIVER PILLS cure Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 

ges. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to | 
any address, from 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 

129 Friendship Street, 

Providence, R. I. 


HAY -FEVE 


Cream Balm isnot g liquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 
Applied intoeach nostril is quickly absorbed 
4 Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 

50 cen. at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


S! 


Neural- 


Sharp Pain 


k, Sprains, 
ide or Hip, 


25 cts., 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster: 


THE MAGAZINES. 

-- The Magazine of Western History, for February, 
has articles of special value and interest to educat- 
ors. “The Mound Builders,” by E. B. Finley, gives 
information of this race of great interest and value. 
* The Original Notes on ‘ Mason and Dixoy’s Survey 
and Line’”’ is full of curious and valuable historical 
instruction, as is also “ Celoron’s Voyage down the 
Allegheny,” by G. T. J. Chapman. The portrait and 
sketch of the life of Lucius Fairchild, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic will be 
eagerly read by his hosts of friends, in all parts of 
the country. The articles on Milwaukee and Ohio 
are of permanent value. The steel portraits of 
David Atwood, the pioneer editor. of J. H. MecClel- 
land, M.D., the famous physician of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Patrick Smith of Cleveland, O., with biograph- 
ical sketches, will attract attention to this number 
of this excellent magazine. It is published by the 
Magazine of Western History Co., at 145 St. Clair St., 
Cleveland, O. Price, $4.00 a year in advance. 


— The Andover Review, for February, is “ brim- 
ful” of the best thoughts of some of our ablest writ- 
ers upon the live religious and social topics of the 
day. Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, upon * Ranke and his 
Method”; Rev. G. F. Geming, upon “ Trustworthi- 
ness of Spiritual Apprehension”; Dr. A. M. Brad- 
ford, upon “ Neglected Factors in the Problem of 
Reform”; Rev. E. A. Lawrence, upon “ Politics in 
Japan”; Dr. Wm. Barrows, upon the ‘Cherokee 
Experiment.” The editorial deals with “ European 
Complications,” “The Call to the Christian Ministry,” 
“The Congregational Churches and their 
Missionary Society,” “‘ How it Looks in India,” with 
the usual Intelligence and Reviews. Noclergyman 
or layman who takes an interest in the present strug- 
gle for freedom of thought and opinion against big- 
otry and intolerance in the churches can afford to be 
without this Review. 


—The Woman's Magazine, with the January num- 
ber, is doubled in size, having 64 pages of reading 
matter, of good variety and excellent quality. The 
leading literary papers are: ‘The World Moves on, 
and with it Woman,” by Frances E. Willard; * Win- 
ter with the Poets,” by Fred Myron Colby: ‘ Respect 
for Woman’s Ability,” by Addie Dickman Millec, 
and “ England and Her Descendant,” by K. D. For- 
geron. There is a pleasant biographical sketch 
(with portrait) of ‘Charles Egbert Craddock,” and 
a pumber of short stories and serials. Miss Lucia 
E. F. Kimball’s new serial, “A Brave Battle,” will 
interest all. Large space is given to the “ Home De- 
partment,’’— stories, poems, and practical sugges- 
tions about home life. Brattleboro, Vt.: Frank E. 
Housh & Co, $1.00 per year. 


— Scvence announces that it has in preparation a 
series of original mage 08 explorations and geograph- 
ical investigations in various parts of the world. 
The work isin charge of Dr. Franz Boas, formerly 
of the University of Berlin. This new department in 
Science will cover a field which has never been 
touched by American journalism, and will thus open 
to the readers of this country a source of geograph- 
ical information hitherto unattainable. The first of 
these maps will be issued in March. Science is pub- 
lished at 47 Lafayette Place, New York. Subscrip- 
tion price, $5.00 a year. 


— The American Bookseller of February 1 contains 
a full list of all the books published for the general 
trade during the year 1886. It comprises the titles 
of 3708 volumes in book form, and 1551 titles of the 
** Libraries.” This is the first time on which a com- 
plete list of the latter class of publications has been 
issued. This list cannot fail to be of great service to 
the general book-buyer, as well as to those wishing 
to know what books have been printed on certain 
subjects. 


— The February number of the Phrenological 
Journal and Science of Health has for a leading arti- 
clea peger entitled “ Seven New Governors,” which 
gives a short sketch of James A. Beaver of Pennsyl- 
vania, Oliver Ames of Massachusetts, John P. Rich- 
ardson of South Carolina, John F. Swift of Califor- 
nia, Robert 8. Green of New Jersey, Robert L. Tay- 
lor of Tennessee, and Benj. T. Biggs of Delaware, 
with portrait of each. There are many other inter- 
esting and instructive articles in this bumber. 
Fowler & Wells, New York. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine, for February, 
published by Maemillan & Co., New York, has 
charmingly illustrated articles on ‘ Robert Burns,” 
by James Sime; “An Unknown Connery.” by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman; * A Description 
of a Morning in London,” illustrated by Hugh Thomp- 
son; “A Ballad of Bath,” by Algernon Charles Swin? 
burne, and stories by |the author of John Herring, 
and B. L. Farjeon. his magazine has no rival 4 
England. Price, 15 cents a number. 


— In the February number of Balyhood is a valua- 
ble article on ‘*Measles and its Complications,” 
which no mother of young children can afford to 
overlook. There are many equally valuable articles 
inthis issue. The department of “‘Baby’s Wardrobe,” 
is unusually full, and “The Mother’s Parliament” 
contains letters on a great variety of subjects. $1.50 
a year. Babyhood Publishing Co., New York. 


— Among the valuable papers in the Academy for 
February are ‘Some Phases of Secondary Education 
in Germany,” “ The Struggle of Incompatibles,”’ 
“The Curriculum of a French Lycee,” and * The 
Teaching of Latin.’”’” With this first number of the 
second volume, this magazine is enlarged to 48 pages. 
Terms, $1.00ayear. Syracuse, N. Y.: Geo. A, Bacon. 


— Good Health isa monthly magazine, devoted to 
physical, mental, and moral culture. It contains 
much valuable information relating to hygienic mat- 
ters, and is worthy of a liberal patronage. Its edit- 
orials are very suggestive and helpful for all who 
would seek to have *“‘a sound mind in a sound body.” 
Battle Creek, Mich.: Health Publishing Co. 


— The Grammar School for February, published 
by the Interstate Publishing Company, Boston and 
Chicago, is crowded with instructive and interesting 
articles for young people. This magazine is adapted 
to children of twelve to fourteen years of age or 
older. Price, $1.00 a year. 


— Joel Chandler Harris, “Uncle Remus,” has 
written a story for the March number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, entitled “Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner,’ 
which is said to materially differ from anything here- 
comere attempted by the popular Southern story- 

er. 

— The Fountain is one of the most helpful educa- 
tional periodicals that we see. The February number 
is no exception to the rule, and contains many valua- 
ble suggestions. Published by W. H. Shelley, York, 
Pa. $1.00 a year. 

— The March number of The Popular Science 
Monthly wiil contain a portrait of the late Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, engraved on steel by Schlecht. 
__ 


When Lsay cure 1 do not mean merely to J S$! 


time and then have them return n, I mean a radical cure. 
have made the disease of rine. EPILEPSY or FALLING 
ICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have falled is no reason for 
Bot now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise anda 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
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Geachers’ Agencies. — | 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send for our 


Facts speak louder than words. 


cured, with salaries amounting to $17 
are facts that each can verify for himself as to those | 
in his own locality, for the list extends all over | 
the country. W. D. KERR, Manager, 

16 Astor Place, New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


for next year, which we are asked to fill with great 
care. 
| edge of vocal music. 
new circular with list of 130 places recently se-| neut school at liberal salary, but must be A 1. 
5.000. These | Teacher ot drawing in village school, lady, $600. 
Glad to have her begin immediately, but can wait. 


and good French, man, $950. 
ize a graded school from union of district school and 
academy, $1500. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Here are some 
special vacancies 


(1) Reading and Elocution, lady with knowl- 
A capital position in a promi- 
(2) 


(3) Native German, with fair knowledge of English, 
(4) Principal to organ- 


Send for new circular of the School 


Bulletin Agency. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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for a good position next year. 


$40 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


‘or some places filled by us see issue of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, page 77. 
weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have received from $5.00 to 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


Have already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. 


Now is the time to register 


{ Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to increase their present salary, should not fail to send 
a — ecard with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. 


Tn a few 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, lil. 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and For Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly Pierices for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
‘i Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School ind indergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


EY Cay, 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Circulars of Goo 


Churches. 
ists, to Business 


Golleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. —__ 


QCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. _ 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. . R. RUGGLES. 
NV ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric — Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. _ 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information cont 


SEASIDE 


free by 
PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain. Boston. _ 


_ENSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 

Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. RY 


. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


With the N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars free on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


MPHE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. is 

withdrawn (wheu fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Registration. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
quested to answer following questions in order given: 1, Namein 
full, with P.O. address? 2, Name and grade of school where now 
teaching ? 3, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 


cated? 6, Experience? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 


cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed with 
answers. If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicant's 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge will be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Building, 110 Tremont 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Successrut seeking better 
pezitiens, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting gcc? Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr ©, Y1sk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Please forward at once several of your applica- 
tion forms, as L intend to patronize your Bureau.” 

Reading, Pa. F. P. M 

“Rest assured that I am not unmindful of the 
obligations I owe to you. The —_— you secured 
for me here is satisfactory. recommend ad 
Bureau to other teachers.” F. R. H. 

Freehold, N. J. 

* Four years ago I secured a good position through 
your agency. Remembering your kindness and hon- 
orable dealing, I wish to re-register with you. Please 
send form of application.” A. 

Darlington, Pa. 

* The Prineipal of our Normal School advises us to 
apply to you fora position. Please send necessary 
papers.” J. O. K. 

-rovidence, R. I. 


Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
“NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
MASs. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further apply at the 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
ak H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MAss. 
or circulars, etc. ress 
“Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


[MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
EK. H. RussF 1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


Now Ready. 


By A. P. MARBLE, 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


This able and brilliant paper read before the last 


meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 


and published in a late issue of the JOURNAL, has 
ust been published in pamphlet form, neatly bound 
h paper. 


. Price, 10 cents. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


For catalogues, address J. G. SCoTT. 
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Botany by Observation! 


GET TH 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE 


E BEST. 
OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


BOTANY. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEYS PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by EL 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL 


x The Best Botanies. 


WOOD'S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 
ANY. For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, for examination, $1.00, 

WoOOD’s BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 
The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 
12mo0, % leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 

WOOD'’s CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best 
introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than any other single 


IZA A. YOUMANS. IEmtreductory price, $1.20. 


CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the United States by EL1IzA A. YOUMANS. 
ta?-Sample copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination at above prices. 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpesic PuBLica- 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 crs 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cTs 


(READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “ 100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyeeums, and exhibition rooms. 


Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
Price 30 cents, postpels. Sold by 


216 pages. 

Booksellers. Club Rates and List of Contents of 

the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 


Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts, Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CoO., 


605 eow 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
comm date, and condition. 


AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— | and Seeond Readers of any series. 


Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, oe 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 15-20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
Bound in heavy 


better than market rates. The largest and cheapest | Manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF-| copies. Send three 2-cent stamps fur sample copy. 


ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
EDWARD "BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston. Mase 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
~ jana 20 Astor Place, New York. 


CLARK & xNARD, 171 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 


*Aaderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers; 


LL. ighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reeds Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. 

Gives full directions for Posrr1oN, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 

Describes all the letters practically. 

Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 

Gives just what a primary or grammar school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 

Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 cts. in cloth 
binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 

J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 
fully 50 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 
ting how much you can afford to pay. 

Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 81.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12imo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, eens} Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Now for the New Year!!! 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 
In readi ng writing, and speaking. Large 12mo. 
Only $4.00; for examination, 75 ects. by mail. In- 
troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
PRESIDENT PAYNE, and others. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
124 Nassau Street, - - - - New York. 


Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, 4 leather. Price for ex- 
amination, $2.50. 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTEEN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00, 

BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 16% x 11%, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire neene, knife, 
trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, and Wood’s Plant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 

WooD’ PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 
Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Wood's Plant Record. With King’s 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Morgan's Plant Record. Price, for examination, 
40 cents. 

Send for returnable sample copies, address 

A. BARNES & CO., Publishers 

111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS? MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct seoeas of Form and Drawing in every 

stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chisage Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - 8.76 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 


McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botan + «© 1.26 


Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Lceratere, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution . + 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 3, 4, each . 5 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - 2.00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - 


| WHAT SCHOOLS 


Have better music than those that use the 


sterling good 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


of Ditson & Co.? Carefully compiled, attractive, 
musical, and popular, they are the ones to choose, the 
next time a change is needed. Please examine. 


For the Little Ones. 


Kindergarten Chimes ($1) is a charming book 
with songs, plays, games, and full instruetions for 
teavhers. Gems for Little Singers (30 cts., or $3 
ver doz.) is a nice picture song book, as is Fresh 
Plewers (25 cts., $2.40 per doz.) —this last having 
Sacred music only. Am. School Music Reader, 
Book 1, (35 cts., $3.60 per doz.) First book for learn- 
ing the notes. 


For Common Schools. 


We canrecommend nothing better than the favorite 
Song Bells (50 cts., $4.80 per doz., for a general 
collection, and for learning the notes, Book 1 (50 
cts.) and Book 2 (60 cts.) of the Song Reader, by 
Irving, Emersun, and O. B. Brown. An eminently 
practical book by practical school music teachers, 


For the Higher Schools. 


Song Greeting (60 cts., $6 per doz.) is the new- 
est and best book, containing a large number of 
songs and glees in excellent taste, solfeggios, and 
voice exercises. 


Please send for full lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. L. SMITH, 


Map Publisher and Manufacturer. 


MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, MAP CASES, 
AND SPRING MAP ROLLERS, 


of every description furnished. 


Send for Catalogues. 
eow 27 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - - $400 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, ey 


Norton’s 8vo, cloth, - - - d 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, an 
2! 


Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, 1. 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 2.00 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, 10.00 
Appendixes to Ditto and 111.) 
8vo, cloth, 2.00 
Textbook of Mineralogy, cloth. 3.50 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 7. 


Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited 
SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
ildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rey. A. D. MAYO. 
€loth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Merrill’s Elementary Geography. 


By SANFORD NILES. 


THE GEM OF THE AGE, 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. 


Introductory prices especially reasonable. Write 
for circulars, ete. 


Curtiss’ System of Penmanship. 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC, 


OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY. 


This system has become very popular. Write 


for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Sinith 
College, to teach E/ocution and Rhetoric, and act as 
in Ladies’ Department. Salary $300 
© $1000. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of em 
83 Somerset Street, Boston. 


©. 


©. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—~PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New Vork. 


AND JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. B 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 12mo, - - - - - - $1.00 

Recreations in Astronomy. By Henry W. War- 
ren, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, - - - - 1, 

Sketches from English ye By Prof. A. M. 
Wheeler, A.M., of Yale College. (Not re- 
quired of Class 1887.) 12mo 1. 

English Literature. By Prof. HLA. Beers, A.M., 
of Yale. 16mo, - - - d 


Classic French Course in English. By Dr. W. C. 
Wilkinson. 16mo, - - - 

Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. (Specia 
©. L. 8. C. Edition.) 16mo, - - 


00|A Short History of the Early Church. By J.F. > 


Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 16mo,— - - 
The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 

D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Ecclesiastical History 

in Yale College. 16mo, 
Required Raedings in The Chautauquan, 1.50 


- - 60 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


4 + ; hl, 
Our VYortlh ¢ "eekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL.D, 


Editor. $1.25 per year. 
ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), etc. 


School at Home, Recreation, Debat- 


Departments : 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. Y. 


Sample copies free. 


Now Ready. 


FOR GERMAN AND 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS. 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuFFEY’s REVISED READERS.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Exchange 
Introduction Price. Price. 
25 15 
35 20 
42 25 
Nearly Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language 
50| tion Exercises ; German Lessons with interlinear translation ; 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48 ° 


C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Lessons and Composition; Transla- 
Script Lessons, ete. 


Minerals, 5 - ; uffe Animals 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOWY, | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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